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WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN BUSINESS 
-MAN: Assistants whose past records insure high ex- 
pectations for the future. Men who have made good 
with their present employers. Men whose efficiency has 
been tested and demonstrated by hard work through years. 


B here yee is little difference between hiring a man 
and purchasing a motor car. Credentials 
count. Past performance is the best basis upon 
which to estimate ability. 
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Buick wins consideration from a vast group of 
motor car investors today because it can show 
twenty-two years of faithful service to past 
es. purchasers. And because those years have not 
been wasted. 


Buick’s record is brilliant because the men who build Buick 
have never been satisfied with past accomplishments. The 
business of their lives has been to find ways to improve on the. 
past—to make every Buick an outstanding example of motor 
car progress and desirability. 


ein 


That’s why Buick has led for eight consecutive years, in volume 
of sales, all members of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


It is why more than a million people now drive Buicks—and 
why they come back to Buick when they need another car. 


When you approach the purchase of your next motor car, con- 
sider Buick — match its record against the world. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario ee) Fo, apelin. iw i: wai inatiinnonintin 















Record is the Best Guide 


to Present Motor Car Purchasing 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Packing House Construction and Arrangement 


ROBABLY no single phase in the 
marketing. of fruits and vege- 
tables is more indicative of the 
change in the times than the develop- 
ment of central or community packing 
houses, contrasted with the old 
method of packing the fruit on the in- 
dividual ranches or in- the orchards. 

This change in method has been given 
great impetus during the past two or 
three years and has been brought 
about primarily because of the de- 
mands of the market. Fruit growers 
throughout the nation- are rapidly 
jearning the lesson which comes with 
increased competition from new and 
growing areas of fruit production. 
The lesson is one of better standard- 
ization and better packing methods. 

California alone has witnessed in- 
creases in production during the past 
decade little short of spectacular. Car- 
lot shipments of grapes, for instance, 
from this one state have increased 
from less than 10,000 cars in 1915 to 
the almost unbelievable total of over 
70,000 cars in 1925; nearly a crate of 
fruit per capita for every man, woman 
and.child in the nation! There are 
over 600,000 acres of grapes planted in 
California, not to mention the acreage 
in other states engaged in growin 
this commodity. 

‘It is unnecessary to burden . the 
fruit grower with long lists of statis- 
tics showing increases in the produc- 
tion of fruit. These facts are known 
to all. The question is, what can be 
done to improve the situation? At 
least one answer is to be found in 
the method of preparing the fruit for 
market. 

Why Are Central Packing Houses 

Necessary? 

One of the first questions to con- 
sider in connection with a community 
packing house is the economic sound- 
hess of the proposition. The answer 
to this simple question may be found 
in any big auction or private sales 
market where fruit is offered to pro- 
spective buyers. A trip to New York 
City with an inspection of the Erie 
pier, where fruit from every state in 
the Union is displayed and sold, would 


velopment of the times? There are just 
so many hours in the day. The oppor- 
tunity and space to display the fruit 
in congested market centers is limited. 
If a sample box or two is representa- 
tive of an entire carload, the sale is 
simple and expeditious. The large lines 


r Doors sliding up andout of the way -(tulllength;) on » 
both sides of plant: No outside platforms ~ Canopy 
over fruit delivery space 


By F. W. Read 


California Fruit Exchange 


trade, 
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gain. 
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appeal to the moneyed buyers; 
small, broken lots attract the peddler 
very often 
who is out-to pick up a bar- 
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Considerable might be said regard- 
ing the methods of handling perish- 
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soon convince the observant grower 
that conditions have changed materi- 
ally in tha/last 10 years. The same 
might be said of Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and every other large and 
small market in the nation. Ten years 
ago with the volume of fruit then mov- 
ing, it was comparatively easy to sell 
each grower’s offering as an inde- 
pendent unit; today, it is totally im- 
Possible to move the volume of fruit 
offered for sale in any 24-hour period, 
unless it is grouped together in what 
the trade calls “large lines” of one 
or two brands. While it is true that 
in many cases markets are still forced 
to handle small individual growers’ 
shipments, nevertheless, such offer- 
ings suffer in price in comparison with 
the large, well-graded, branded lines 
of central packing houses and large 
shippers. 

Take a trip to the New York market 
On a busy day when 200 or 300 cars 
of fresh fruit are being auctioned off 
and witness the careful attention buy- 
ers pay to carlot shipments of one 
or two brands in comparison with cars 
Sontaining numerous individual grow- 





And is not this a natural de- 
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able fruit in the large markets of the 
country, but it is a fact that the de- 
mands and preferences of the buying 
trade are forcing the producer who 
expects to stay in business in the face 
of keen and increasing competition, to 
group his fruit in large lines of one 
or two brands. The inevitable answer 
to this situation is the establishment 
of central packing houses. Without 
this development, the small grower, 
who is in the main the “backbone” of 
the fruit industry, is at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. 

The economic basis, therefore, for 
the establishment of central packing 
houses is sound, and the proof of this 
soundness is evidenced by the spread 
of such plants in all important fruit 
areas. In the apple sections of the 
Northwest, the central packing house 
has reached a very high stage of de- 
velopment, as well as in the citrus 
fruit districts of California. It is not 
at all uncommon to find central pack- 
ing houses in these areas represent- 
ing total investments in excess of 
$100,000. Whiie the packing house 
plan has perhaps reached a more in- 
tensive development on the Pacific 
Coast than in most other sections of 
the country, exception should not be 
made of the splendid progress in New 
York state, Florida, Georgia, Michigan, 
southern Illinois, the Ozark country 
and many other districts where fruit 
growing has reached a high state of 
development. 


Problems Involved in Central Packing 
Houses 


Before a group of growers decides 
to build a packing house, certain other 
features close at home should be 
analyzed with care. Packing houses 
do not run themselves; many sound 
ideas are wrecked when put into prae- 
tical operation. A “close-up” of the 
problems invoived in the erection and 
operation of a central packing house 
is necessary before the venture is 
launched. In the first place. packing 
house investments range all the way 
from $1000 up to $200,000 or more. 
The first step to take, therefore, is to 
determine how much fruit will be han- 
dled in the projected packing house, 
for on this point depends entirely the 
amount and character of the invest- 
ment. Right here comes a note of 
warning. A sufficient volume should 
be assured for at least a two or three- 
year period to guarantee continuous 
operation of the plant in season, and 
the volume should preferably be in 
one or two lines of fruit. Probably 
more packing houses have tailed be- 
cause the management attempted to 
handle too many commodities than for 
any other one reason. 

A sufficient tonnage of one or two 
commodities guaranteed for a suffi- 
cient period of years to write off the 
investment is the first “close-up” es- 
sential of a central packing house. In 
such fruits as pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, apples, citrus fruit and like 
commodities,.it is our experience that 
not less than 50 cars are necessary 
before even a modest investment for 
a central packing house is warranted. 
Fifty cars of fruit will warrant an ini- 
tial investment of not to exceed $10,- 
000 in plant and equipment, and if the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Prevention of Grape Diseases 
By Arthur S. Rhoads 


N THE first installment of this artt!- 
cle, which appeared in the June is- 
sue of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

Macazing, the writer discussed the cul- 
tural and sanitary practices which are 
essential in the prevention and control 
of grape diseases. In the present in- 
stallment, the various methods used 
for direct control of grape diseases, 
chief of which are spraying and dust- 
ing, will receive consideration. 
Spraying and Dusting 
Spraying is the most valuable im- 
mediate means of preventing the 
development of fungous diseases and 
insect pests. The spray applications 
and materials that have been used in 
the control of fungous diseases and 
insect pests of the grape during the 
past few years have become stagdard 
practice and will proBably remain so 
far s@Véral yeadrs to come. It is in- 
eed fortunate that the life histories 
of the fungous diseases and insect 
pests of grapes have been so well 
worked out with regard to their con- 
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figure designates the number of 
pounds of copper sulphate, the second 
the number of pounds of lime and the 
last the number of gallons of water. 
Until recently it has been the practice 
in the United States to make Bordeaux 
mixture with a very large excess of 
lime, the 4-4-50 formula being the one 
generally recommended for grapes, 
but even a 3-4-50 formula has been 
recommended. There is, however, no 
exeuse for having such a large excess 
of lime unles a very poor grade gt 
lime is used. Of course, wnéf Weing 
hydrated limg 16 are Bordeaux 
mf{Stiiré one-third more should be used 
than in the case of stone lime. 

Use Arsenates for Chewing Insects 

For the prevention of chewing in- 
sects, such as flea beetle, berry moth, 
curculio and various leaf-eating in- 
sects, lead arsenate or calcium arsen- 


trol. Having perfectly good fungicides. nate should be added to the Bordeaux 
and insecticides for the control of mixture at the rate of one and one- 


these fungous diseases and 


pests, it requires but the intelligent pounds of the 
and timely use of these preventatives gallons. 


insect half pounds of the dry form or three 


aste form to each 50 
For the prevention of suck- 


to protect the vines and fruit from ing insects, such as aphis and leaf 


their ravages. 


The successful control 


hopper, nicotine sulphate should be 


of the fungous diseases, however, may added to the Bordeaux mixture at the 
be augmented greatly by a knowledge rate of one-half pint of 40 per 
of their nature and identity and the cent nicotine sulphate to each 50 gal- 


conditions under which they develop. 
The fungous diseases attacking grapes 


If desired to combat chewing 
lead arsenate or cal- 


lons. 
insects alone, 


are more widespread and destructive -cium arsenate may be used at the rate 


in rainy, 


foggy or warm, humid of one and one-half pounds of the dry 


weather than in dry weather, and a form or three pounds of the paste 


few days of especially favorable 
weather may so stimulate the growth 


form to each 50 gallons of water. -In 
this case there should be added to 


of the causal organism as to develop each 50 gallons of the spray mixture 


an epidemic, which may in turn be 


checked by a dry spell. 

Bordeaux mixture has long been, 
and probably will long continue to be, 
the standard fungicide for vineyard 
spraying. For use during the growing 
season the 4-3-50 formula is recom- 
mended for its preparation. In such 
a formula, which expresses the propor- 
tions of the materials used, the first 


the milk of lime from slacking two or 
three pounds of good stone lime in 
order to eliminate the danger of burn- 
ing the foliage. When using nicotine 
sulphate in water to combat sucking 
insects alone, the efficiency of the 
solution can be increased by the addi- 
tion of soap, preferably rosin-fish-oil 
soap, at the rate of one pound to 50 
gallons-of the spray solution. If this 
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soap is not available, two pounds of 
ordinary laundry soap may be added 
to each 50 gallons of the spray solu- 
tion instead. 

The spreading and adhesive: quali- 
ties of Bordeaux mixture may be in- 
creased by adding some _ spreader, 
such as the rosin-fish-oil soap just 
mentioned (one pound to 50 gallons) 
or calcium caseinate (three-foysne 
pound to 50 gallons The aiter, 
which hag provéd specially promising 
a8 & Spfeader and stabilizing agent in 
the case of certain combination 
sprays, is now put out commercially 
in powder form under a number of 
trade names. When using a calcium 
caseinate spreader with Bordeaux 
mixture, empty the required amount 
into a bucket half full of water, stir 
or beat vigorously for two or three 
minutes with a wire whip and then 
pour through the screen into the 
spray tank containing the Bordeaux 
mixture while the agitator is running. 

Suggested’ Spraying Schedule 

The following schedule is given as a 
general guide to the number and time 
of the spray applications to be made, 
it being, of course, impossible to give 
a@ more specific one. While the vines 
are dormant spray them thoroughly 
with lime-sulphur (one gallon of com- 
mercial lime-sulphur to eight gallons 
of water), preferably just before the 
buds begin to swell in the spring. 
This dormant application is a general 
sanitary precaution, particularly ad- 
visable where anthracnose is trouble- 
some, and it also destroys scale. If 
scale is not prevalent, copper sulphate 
(eight pounds to 50 gallons) may be 
used instead of the lime-sulphur. Dur- 
ing the growing season, spray the 
vines thoroughly with Bordeaux mix- 
ture (4-83-50), to which the various in- 
secticides needed have been added, 
as follows: first, when the shoots are 
from eight to 12 inches long; second, 
just after the blossoms are swelling 


and before they begin to open; ang 
third, after the blossoms have fallen 
and the fruit has reached the size of 
applications 
should be made at intervals of 10 


buckshot. Subsequent 
days te two weeks, depending upo, 
the weather and the severity of the 
diseases present. If the weather jg 
dry and heavy fog does not occyr 
applications need not be so frequent 
but if the weather is wet and humig 
or foggy, especially after the fruit }; 


set, the applicatigns uld be mad 
at 1 a v days. Spraying 
Should be continued at these intervals 
until within a month of harvest time 
of the various varieties. After this 
date it is preferable to use some one 
of the sprays leaving a practically 
colorless residue, such as the copper 
acetates, whose use was discussed jp 
the November, 1923, issue of this 
magazine, or soda-Bordeaux mixture, 
The latter is prepared by neutraliz. 
ing copper sulphate with caustic soda 
(lye) instead of with lime, as in the 
case of ordinary Bordeaux mixtiife, 
While this makes a very cheap and 
practical fungicide, it has not been 
used extensively in the past. Soda 
Bordeaux mixture may be prepared as 
follows: Dissolve four pounds ‘of 
copper sulphate in water and dilute 
to almost 50 gallons. Dissolve one 
and one-half pounds of caustic soda 
(Red Seal or other brand of lye com. 
monly sold in grocery stores) in q 
small quantity of water and, when dis. 
solved, pour into the copper sulphate 
solution, -stirring thoroughly. Add 
enough water to make the volume 60 
gallons. -This amount of caustic soda 
should make the mixture safely on the 
alkaline side, so that no burning 
should result. This fungicide should 
be prepared by careful weighing and 
not by guesswork; otherwise serious 
burning may result. It is somewhat 
caustic to the skin. 
Spraying Must Be 
Thorough 
For the successful prevention of 
fungous diseases and insect pests of 
the grape, spraying must be both time- 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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Tendencies in Co-operative Contracts 
By C. E. Durst 


HE QUESTION of how long co- 

operative contracts should run 

has always been a mooted one in 
connection with the organization and 
early operation of co-operative asso- 
ciations. A good many professional 
organizers—some with more gift of 
oratory than knowledge of practical 
agriculture—have insisted on long 
time contracts. They have taken the 
view that associations should be or- 
ganized on a long time basis and that 
every grower should be tied down by 
an iron-bound contract. Business cor- 
porations, they point out, have in- 
sured themselves perpetual use of 
money by the selling of stock, and 
farm organizations, in their opinion, 
should be assured a continuous sup- 
ply of products over a period of years 
so that they can thoroughly establish 
themselves. With such contracts in 
operation, directors and managers can 
plan the future business of the associa- 
tion with more confidence than if con- 
tracts are used that can be canceled 
each year. 

This viewpoint seems logical, and it 
has appealed to many farm leaders. 
As a result, many associations have 
been organized on this plan, and they 
have now been operating long enough 
to show how the method is working. 
While the method seems sound from 
a purely business standpoint, it lacks 
one important feature. It fails to 
recognize certain fundamental princi- 
ples of psychology that are extremely 
important in farm organization work. 
Farmers and fruit growers do not 
want to tie themselves down with long 
time contracts, and because of the 
long time contracts, many growers 
have stayed out of co-operative asso- 
ciations. They have seen the in- 


efficiencies of many co-operatives, as 
well as the lack of capable manage- 
ment, and they have been reluctant to 
enter into iron-bound contracts for the 
handling of their products by such 
associations over a long period. of 
years. 


Service is the Most Important Factor 


It has been found in practice that 
no matter how long the duration of 
the contracts, and no matter how iron- 
bound they may be, and no matter 
how many lawsuits may be conducted 
to enforce them, a co-operative asso- 
ciation cannot live except as a result 
of service rendered to members. 
When satisfactory service is rendered, 
a co-operative will live and grow, no 
matter whether contracts are on a 
one-year or on a five or 10-year basis. 
On the other hand, the lack of satis- 
factory service will soon result in the 
death of an association, no matter 
what may be the nature of the con- 
tract. 

The experiences of many associa- 
tions have proved this point. One of 
the large tobacco associations in Ken- 
tucky has suspended operations for 
the present year, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is using a five-year con- 
tract. Numerous contracts were 
broken and many lawsuits were insti- 
tuted. There were so many lawsuits 
in prospect, in fact, that the associa- 
tion leaders apparently saw the futility 
of trying to enforce all of them. 
Whether or not the association will 
ever be gotten into successful opera- 
tion again is a question. The Minne- 
sota Potato Growers’ Exchange had 


about the same experience after one 
year of operation. The California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion has been operating on a long time 
contract, and its leaders tried to re- 
organize the association on that basis 
recently. They failed, however, to 
secure the necessary tonnage, and the 
contracts were changed to a one-year 
basis,. after which the reorganization 
was accomplished. The National 
Pecan Growers’ Exchange, with head- 
quarters at Albany, Ga., has had a 
five-year contract in operation, and 
while it has } ad no trouble, it changed 
to a one-year contract before conduct- 
ing its recent reorganization cam- 
paign. The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has been operating on a 
one-year basis for many years, having 
learned by experience that this plan 
is the best: It is certainly unfortu- 
nate that many co-operative leaders 
have not seen fit to profit from this 
valuable experience of probably the 


most efficient co-operative in—the 
world. 
Yearly Withdrawal Privilege Gaining 


in Use 

As a result of the experiences of 
the past few years, there is now a 
strong sentiment toward the use of 
contracts extending over a fairly long 
period of years, with the grower 
having. the privilege of canceling the 
contract during a certain specified 
period each year. A grower thus has 
a chance of.continuing or withdraw- 
ing once each year. If he is satisfied, 
he says nothing; if he is dissatisfied, 
he gives notice of withdrawal. He 


risks only ‘one year’s crop at a time. 
After all is said and done, it must 


be recognized that the life of a co- - 


operative depends, first, on under- 
standing and confidence on the part 
of its members, and second, on results 
rendered by the co-operative. No 
matter what kind of contract is in 
operation, a co-operative cannot live 
if these essentials are ignored. Direct: 
ors and managers should plan to edu- 
cate their members in co-operative 
principles so that they will under 
stand what they are doing. They must 
also conduct themselves in a manner 
that will merit the confidence of mem- 
bers. Along with these things, they 
must make the co-operative furnish 
results. A co-operative that will 
recognize these principles and put 
them into practice is bound to suc 
ceed, no matter what kind of coB- 
tract it may have. 


a“ 


Conclusion 


Please understand that I do not dis- 
approve of the use of contracts. 
think they are an essential feature, 
especially in the early life of co-opera- 
tives. I believe, furthermore, that 
they should be enforced in justifiable 
cases. I do not believe in any weak, 
vacillating policy regarding members 
who fail to -fill their reasonable obli- 
gations, but I believe at the same 
time that a co-operative needs other 
things for success besides long time 
contracts. A long time contract with 
the privilege of cancelation during 4 
certain period each year is. the best 
form of contract for a co-operative 
association, in my opinion. It may 
not be the: best from a theoretical 
standpoint, but it is the best form to 
use in practice. 
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HE PEACH in common with 
most of our tree fruits is of alien 
origin... However, its American 
scestry traces back so far that pres- 
ptday peach varieties might claim 
nembership in the Daughters of the 
nerican Revolution, the Colonial 
names, and almost in the Mayflower 
.ociety. Peach growing began to 
jevelop in America substantially with 
ne beginning of the development of 
the cquntry. ‘ 
It seems @ Strange fact that the 
“adie of the peach,” like~the cradle 
of the human race, is unknowh. "It 
joes not occur in its native wild state 
in any part of the world so far as 
cn be determined. True, it has been 
found in Europe and perhaps else- 
ghere in what appears to be a wild 
state, but evidence points to its hav- 
ing escaped from cultivation in all 
such instances. 


peach Probably Originated in China 


At one period the native habitat 
yas supposed to be Persia, as indicat- 
ed by the botanical name of the 
gecies, Prunus Persica. That belief 
no longer holds, however, as certain 
evidence tends to point to China as 
the more probable part of the world 
fom whence it came. The time of 
its dispersal antedates recorded his- 



















tory. 

The coming of the peach to America 
ig not definitely recorded, but that it 
cme soon after the founding of 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock is.cer- 
tain. Here and there in early colonial 
literature and letters, there are inter- 
esting allusions to the peach. For 
instanze, as early as 1629, or very 
soon thereafter, the governor and 
company of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England included “stones of all 
sorts of fruit, as peaches, plums, fil- 
berts and cherries,” in a memorandum 
of things to provide for New England. 

In 1633 a Dutch sea-captain record- 
ed the presence of apple, pear and 
cherry trees in a garden on the James 
River near Jamestown, and peach 
trees were planted around the house. 
As early as 1635, mention was made 
of “pears, apples, and several sorts 
of plummes, and. peaches in abundance 
and as good as those in Italy,”-in 
gardens and orchards in New Eng- 
land. That peaches were growing in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and else« 
where long before the close of the 
seventeenth century is equally cer- 
tain. 

As early as 1733 peaches were so 
plentiful in Georgia that they were 
fed to the hogs “in great quantities,” 
and they were “so delicious that who- 
ever tastes them will despise the in- 
sipid, watery taste of those we have 

_in England.” Other similar refer- 
ences to peach growing in early colo- 
nial times occur, though widely scat- 
tered in the records of those days. 


Culture Spread Rapidly in Eighteenth 
Century 
_ The rapidity with which peach grow- 
ing. developed during the eighteenth 
century is largely a matter of con- 
jecture rather than one of record. 
Early in the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, there were orchards that would 
be considered even today of pretty 
good size. For instance, about 1800, 
one Thomas Robinson planted a peach 
orchard in Anne Arundel county, 
Maryland, about 20 miles south of 
Baltimore, which consisted of some 
18,000 to 20,000 trees. These were all 
seedlings and the fruit was ased in 
making brandy. Other smaller or- 
chards planted within a radius of five 
or 10 miles of Baltimore followed 
within the next few years, the fruit of 
Which was marketed in that city. Ap- 
parently a peach industry sprang up 
on the eastern shore of Maryland 
within a comparatively few years, 
though just when the first commer- 
cial orchard was planted does not 
Seem to be recorded. ‘However, it is 
said that an orchard of 6000 trees was 
Planted about 1830 by Maj. Phillip 
Reybold in Kent county, near the 
of Chesapeake Bay. In any 


‘ were also 


First Installment — By H. P. Gould 
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event, he is known to have become 
an extensive planter within the next 
few years. About 1830, another 
grower planted 50,000 trees in Cecil 
county, Maryland, along the Sassafras 
River. 

The first great period of commer- 
cial peach pisanting apvears to have 
.occurred from about 1856 to 1865, 
During this pe- 


major fruit industry widely distribut- 
ed has been based so largely on a 
single variety-as in the peach indus- 
try on the Elberta. True, the crange 
industry of California developed very 
largely on a single variety—the Wash- 
ington Navel. It was this variety which 
gave impetus in the eighties to the 
extensive development of citrus grow- 

ing in California, 





riod Col. Edward 
Wilkins of Fent 
county, Maryland, 
planted some 1500 
acres to peaches 
along the Chester 
River. Plantings 
made 
along the water 
courses in Cecil, 
Kent and Queen 
Anne counties un- 
til there was al- 
most _a continu- 
ous forest of 
peach trees ex- 
tending back 
from the water 
for from one to 
two miles. 

The interior 
sections of the 
eastern shore of 
Maryland did not 
feel the impetus 
of the expansion 
until about 1867 
to 1875. Then 
from 1875 to per- 
haps 1885 or 1890, 
the eastern shore 
of Maryland and 
Delaware __ repre- 
sented the great 
peach growing re- 
gion of the entire 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It was in 1875 
that the first com- 
mercial peach orchard was planted in 
Washington county, Maryland, where, 
during the next 25 years, many thou- 
sands of trees were set out. 

The commercial canning of peaches 
began abort the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This very brief and fragmentary 
sketch of the development of a com- 
mercial peach industry is more or less 


Marshaliville, Ga., 





Figure 1.—This stake marks the spot near 


Elberta peach tree stood. 
reau of Plant Industry, U. 8. D. A.) 


and until within 
the past W) years 
or so, the bulk of 
the orange crop 


shipped in any 
year from that 
state was com- 
posed of the 
Washington Na- 
vel. But that has 


to do with a fruit 
having a limited 
geographical 
range of culture. 
Besides, at the 
present time 
about as many 
carloads of Va- 
lencia oranges 
come out of Cali- 
fornia annually as 
of the Washing- 
ton Navel. Other 
examples like this 
are not hard to 


find. 
The Elberta 
peach, on the 


other hand, repre- 
sents a kind of 
fruit grown to a 
greater. or less 
extent in nearly 
every state in the 
Union; it is of 
commercial im- 
portance in more 
than two-thirds of 
them. In nearly 
every section throughout the coun- 
try from which peaches are shipped, 
the Elberta variety comprises the 
bulk of the crop. To such an ex- 
tent does it dominate the peach indus- 
try that any further profitable expan- 
sion of the industry requires, substan- 
tially, the finding of locations where 
this variety ripens during a period 
when the markets are not already 


the original 
(Courtesy Bu- 


where 
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Figure 2.—Elberta peach trees in the Grand Valley in Colorado. 


typical of what took place in other 
sections later on, or to some extent 
simultaneously with what was going 
on in Maryland and Delaware. 


The Coming of the Elberta Peach 


It is difficult, even impossible, to 
imagine what the peach industry 
would be today had the Elberta 
variety not come to light. This peach 
stands unique among all fruits in its 
contribution to a great industry. 
There is no other instance in the 


pomology of the country. where a 





The two 14-year-old 
trees in the foreground have a combined spread of 55 feet 


oversupplied with it from other sec- 
tions more advantageously located. 
.An apparent exception to this gen- 
eral statement may exist in California, 
where in some localities the Muir and 
Lovell varieties, and certain yellow 
clingstone sorts, are largely produced. 
But these are special purpose varie- 
ties grown for drying and canning 
and are rarely shipped in the fresh 
state. Besides, if for any reason 
peaches are desired in California 
either for drying or canning in addi- 
tion to those sorts planted especially 
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Peaches and the Peach Industry 


for these purposes, the Elberta is the 
variety most ‘commonly used. 

Though possessing some outstand- 
ing faults, the Elberta is indeed a re- 
markable variety—remarkable in its 
tremendous range of adaptability, and 
in the highly satisfactory dégree in 
which it fulfills the requirements of a 
market peach. If one could conceive 
of its dropping out of the industry 
all at once, it would amount to but 
little less than the dropping out of 
the peach industry at the same time. 

The original Elberta tree sprang 
from a Chinese Cling seed that was 
planted in the fall of 1870 by the late 
Samuel H. Rumph, Marshallviile, Ga. 
Trees of Early Crawford, Late Craw- 
ford, Oldmixon Free and Oldmixon 
Cling stood near the Chinese Cling 


‘tree which was the seed parent of the 


Elberta. Mr. Rumph is said to have 
believed it to be a cross of a.Chinese 
Cling and Early Crawford. The va- 
riety was named Elberta after Mrs. 
Clara Elberta Rumph. Figure 1 
shows a stake that marks the spot 
where the original Elberta tree stood. 
The tree has been dead for some 
years. Figure 2 represents two El- 
berta trees 14 years old in the Grand 
Valley in Colorado. The spread of the 
branches of these two trees is 55 feet. 
It is of passing interest to note in 
this connection that another highly 
important and widely grown variety 
came from the same collection of 
peach pits as did the Elberta. A pit 
from the same Chinese Cling tree 
that produced the Elberta was given 
in 1870 to L. A. Rumph, and from it 
sprang the tree which later was 
named Belle (Belle of Georgia). Be- 
cause of its characteristics, it has 
been generally assumed that one of 
the Oldmixon varieties (free or cling) 
was the pollen parent of the Belle. 
Thus, from the same lot of Chinese 
Cling seed came these two most valu- 
able varieties—Elberta and Belle. 


The Coming of the Refrigerator Car 


One cannot think* of the annual 
peach crop with its transportation 
problems apart from the refrigerator 
car service, and yet that service is a 
comparatively recent development. It 
is obviously true that without refrig- 
eration in transit, it would be impos- 
sible to ship long distances to mar- 
ket such a perishable commodity as 
the peach. As a matter of fact, a 
very large proportion of the annual 
peach crop of from 32,000,000 to 55,- 
000,000 bushels that is marketed is 
shipped in refrigerator cars. 

The development and expansion of 
the peach industry into many new 
regions in the past 30 or 35 years have 
been coincident with® the develop- 
ment and perfection to a high degree 
of the refrigerator car and its service. 
The expansion of the industry would 
have been quite impossible without 
such a system of _ transportation 
whereby thé. crop may be placed in 
good condition in markets many miles 
distant from large centers of produc- 
tion. 

The refrigerator car, as we now 
know it, is a comparatively new fea- 
ture of transportation. The icing of 
freight cars in some manner or other 
for the shipping of meat, and of fruit 
to a limited extent, had received 
attention for 20 years or more pre- 
vious to the advent of the modern 
refrigerator car. About 1887, F. A. 
Thomas, in conjunction with the late 
Parker Earle, then of Cobden, Ill., put 
the refrigerator car service on a 
basis that made it practicable and 
effective for the handling of fresh 
fruit. To Mr. Thomas apparently be- 
longs the credit of providing a 
through service to destination under 
one management, with facilities for 
re-icing the cars when necessary in 
transit‘. The plan amounted to a pri- 
vate car line for fruit transportation 
operated in a manner similar to that 


1United States Department of cul- 
ture Yearbook, 1900, ‘Influence of Refrig- 
eration on the Fruit Industry,” by 
William A. Taylor. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Arbitration Plan Will Reduce 
Unwarranted Rejection 
of Perishables 


N OUR February issue we discussed the 

arbitration plan for the fruit and veg- 

etable industry being proposed by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This plan is simply an extension of 
that used successfully during the war. The 
standard rules and definitions of trade terms 
will be continued, such changes to be made 
from time to time as conditions justify. _The 
new proposal calls for a description of official 
grades of the department to be used in con- 
nection with sales of produce unless the 
products are sold under established brands 
based on written specifications. In the event 
of disputes, differences between shippers and 
receivers are to be referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Grievances occurring in connec- 
tion with sales and purchases may be investi- 
gated by the department with the object of 
developing methods of preventing them. The 
department prSposes to enter into a voluntary 
co-operative agreement with each shipper, 
dealer, broker, produce merchant and dis- 
tributor, and to maintain an approved list of 
those who have entered into such an agree- 
ment. 

One of the main purposes of the proposal is 
to place more of a check on unjust rejections 
of cars of ‘perishables than has been possible 
in the past. A reduction in the number of 
unwarranted rejections would prove an advan- 
tage to all shippers and dealers who desire to 
operate on a fair and square basis. 

The proposal of the department has had the 
endorsement of several produce dealers’ 
organizations, of many individual dealers, of 
numerous co-operatives and of large numbers 
of individual growers. All of these feel the 
new move would prove a potent factor in pro- 
moting improved standards in the produce 
trade. No legislation was necessary to put 
the movement into operation, since laws in 
operation authorize the Department of Agri- 
culture to enter into co-operative understand- 
ings of this kind. 

‘Everything had been going along fine for 
the measure, and it looked for a time as 
though no serious opposition would develop. 
Recently, however, strenuous opposition has 
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arisen. A small but well organized minority 
of produce dealers is doing everything possi- 
ble.to prevent the plan from going into opera- 
tion. As a result of their activity, Senator 
Norris of Michigan introduced a resolution in 
the Senate which proposes to restrain the 
Department of Agriculture from putting the 
proposition into operation. Hearings have 
been held in Congress and both sides of the 
proposition have presented their arguments. 
A. U. Chaney, manager of the American Cran- 
berry Exchange, J. W. Davis of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company and others championed the 
side of the department. 

The Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., repre- 
senting about 30 local fruit co-operatives, has 
sent urgent telegrams to Senator Norris and 
other Michigan congressmen requesting that 
they withdraw their opposition to the measure. 

The new arbitration plan proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture is a thoroughly 
good one and ought to be put into operation. 
It will help to lower the number of unjust 
rejections, and this will operate to the advan- 
tage of every grower and every dealer who is 
trying to do business on a clean basis. It 
may be too late to do anything when this 
statement reaches you, since the resolution 
may be acted upon at any time. However, 
if the matter is still before Congress, we urge 
every reader to immediately wire or write his 
senators and representatives and urge them 
to favor the arbitration plan for fruits and 
vegetables proposed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





Series of Articles on Peach 


Culture 


HE COUNTRY will this year harvest one 

of its largest peach crops in history. 

Practically every important peach grow- 
ing section of. the country will produce a good 
crop. The interest in peach growing, there- 
fore, is very widespread at this time, and for 
this reason we have arranged to publish a 
series of articles on this important crop. 

H. P. Gould of the United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry will write this series of ar- 
ticles. Mr. Gould has been interested in peach 
growing for many years. He has studied the 
peach in all parts of the country and has had 
an opportunity to witness at first hand every 
important development in the building of the 
peach industry in America. He wrote a book 
on peach culture several years ago. 

We know our readers will welcome a series 
of articles on the peach by such an authority. 
The first installment is presented on page five 
of this issue. Additional installments will 
appear in succeeding issues until the series is 
completed. 





Imports Exceed Exports 
in 1925 


N EVENT of great economic importance 
took place last year. The United States 
imported foodstuffs to the value of 

$929,463,000, while the exports reached a total 
of only $897,179,000. The imports exceeded 
the ‘exports by $32,284,000. This is the sec- 
ond time in the nation’s history that foodstuff 
imports have exceeded the exports in value. 

The balances in favor of imports were pro- 
nounced last year in the cases of coffee, téa, 
cocoa, spices, and sugar and related products. 
The import balances were comparatively small 
in the cases of vegetable fats and oils, dairy 
products and eggs, and nuts. 

The high value of imports is due chiefly to 
the large importations of coffee, tea, cocoa, 
spices, and sugar and related products. The 
first four of these products will always be im- 
ported in large quantities, but we can and 
should grow more sugar in this country. By 
so doing, we shall diversify our production 






and tend to relieve excessive production 
other crops. 

Our exports of principal feedstuffs, such. 
grains, meats and animal fats, still exceed ty 
imports by comfortable margins. Howey, 
we are consuming more of these foods eve, 
day, and since population is steadily incre, 
ing, the time may come sooner or later whe 
we shall be importers of these products als 
If that time comes, what will happen? Som 
persons have held the view that such a sit, 
ation would solve the problem of Americay 
agriculture and that farmers would then jg 
assured good prices for their products. Othe 
persons, however, fear that the consuming 
public of the country, which now possegses 
the voting power, will then gradually remoy¢ 
the tariffs on food products so that cheap food 
can be brought in from other countries, | 
such a thing should take. place, the positicy 
‘of American agriculture would be made worg 
in comparison than it is today. 




























































































Otto H. Kahn’s Analysis of the 


Agricultural Situation 


HE FOLLOWING statement is a most 

pertinent one in view of the situation 

confronting agriculture at the present 
time. The principles described are absolutely 
sound and their acceptance by our legislators 
wofld result in the prompt passage of laws 
that would place agriculture in a more equit. 
able position. The statement was made by 
Otto H. Kahn, noted banker of New York City, 
in an address delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Richmond, Va. 

“Both justice and self-interest demand of 
the community at large that every legitimate 
endeavor be put forth to the end that the 
farmer’s grievances be redressed. If that 
redress can only be aggomplished by methods 
which, while practicable and economically 
warrantable and promising to be effective, are 
novel and perhaps unpalatable to the estab. 
lished ways of business, then the less impor- 
tant will have to yield to the more important, 
i. e., business convenience and customs to the 

_rehabilitation of the farming industry. 

“Unless well-considered, sincere and earnest 
efforts are promptly put into operation by Con- 
gress, within the limits of economic soundness 
and practicability, to accomplish the object in 
view, the danger looms ahead that a large 

“section of the farming vote may succumb to 
the specious persuasiveness and false prom: 
ises of the well-meaning, self-deceived pur- 
veyor of political and economic nostrums and 
delusions, often disproved but ever resurging, 
or of the cunning demagogue and fomentor 
of class animosity. 

“It is not sufficient answer to the farmer's 
complaint to refer him sternly to the rigid 
functioning of the law of supply and demand 
and to the doctrine of the survival] of the 
fittest; because in reply the farmer will con- 
tend that, in other respects, for reasons which 
seemed valid to Congress, we have not 
scrupled to interfere, through acts of govern- 
ment and otherwise, with the untrammeled 
workings of that law and that doctrine; and 
he will and does claim that we either adhere 
to them strictly all around or give him the 
effective advantage of dispensations similar to 
those which have been granted in the case of . 
other callings. 

“As to the argument that the adoption of 
measures sufficiently thorough-going to give 
real relief to the farmer might set a danger- 
ous precedent, it seems to me that aversion 
against; or apprehension of, establishing 4 
precedent is never a valid reason for failure 
to do that which is justly called for. I feel 
assured that we may rely—and, indeed, under 
a popular system of government we must rely 
—upon. the soundness and watchfulness of 
public opinion te see to it that precedents 

are not harmfully misapplied or abused.” 
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Essentials in Strawberry Culture 


PART IV 
Summer Care and Renewal of Strawberry Fields 


By George M. Darrow 


United States Bureau of Plant Industry 


we discussed the root of the straw- 
berry and its functions. In most of 
the United States the plants are set 
in early spring; they grow through- 
out the season; they send out many 
runners during the summer; they 


I‘ THE second article of this series 


form their fruit buds in the fall; and 
the following spring they send out 
new leaves and the flowers which de- 
yelop into fruit. 

For the matted row system, about 
6000 plants are set to the acre and, 


be necessary to use stable manure or 
a fertilizer carrying nitrogen, such as 
bone meal or cottonseed meal or a 
good complete fertilizer; on the other 





A young plant with three runners ready to take root. 











The rooting of such runners may 


be hastened by pressing them into the soil with the fingers or by covering soil over 


them with a hoe 


with a good stand of plants, there will 
be ‘rom 75,000 to 200,000 to the acre 
by winter, the number depending up- 
on the variety, soil fertility,. etc. 
There are some experimental re- 
sults which are worth noting and on 
which the discussion of cultural prac- 
tices will be based. In the first place, 
many experiments have shown that 
the total yield from fields-where the 
plants are kept in hills, is much less 
than that from fields having the 
matted row system. Under most con- 


' ditions this will prove correct. 


Chandler has shown that in Mis- 
souri, when the flowers are removed 
after setting, the plants form more 
runners than those which are allowed 
to blossom and fruit. 


Early Runners Most Valuable 


Davis of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture has recently published 
the results of some rather extensive 
experiments with the Parsons straw- 
berry, in which he showed the greater 
value of early runners as compared 
with late formed ones. He kept a rec- 
ord of the date when each runner 
rooted and the number of fruits pro- 
duced by each runner plant the fol- 
lowing spring. Runner plants root- 
ing about the middle of August pro- 
duced an average of 16 fruits, while 
those formed as late as October 20 
produced on the average only five 
fruits. He concludes that im Canada 
the most profitable period for the 
rooting of runners is between late July 
and early September. 

The length of the growing season 
varies in different parts of the United 
States; some regions have particular 
weed problems, such as morning glory, 
quack grass, crab grass or chickweed, 
which must be considered; certain 
Varieties send out runners early, 
others later in the season; some sorts 
make few runners, others great num- 
bers; soil fertility, soil type and soil 
Moisture content all affect runner 
Production; and -all these considera- 
tions make impossible any specific di- 
fections that will apply everywhere. 
Under most conditions, however, 
Plants should be set so as to get a 
full stand of early rooting runner 
Plants. Apparently, whatever enables 
the grower to secure a large number 
of early runner plants is contributory 
to best results. 


Fertilizer Stimulates Early Growth 
In order to:secure a good stand of 





send out runners by June. Under most 
conditions probably all these runners 
should be encouraged to root. Some 
careful growers, who have appreciated 
the importance of early runner pro- 
duction, go through their fields plac- 
ing the runner tip in the soil where it 
is to root. Growers in the section 
south of Boston, Mass., have used this 
practice in raising the fancy Marshall 
variety. In California, the practice 
is also frequently used. Whether ‘it 
will pay in other sections will depend 
on the value of the final crop, the 
character of the soil and on various 
other conditions. Where a fancy berry 
is grown, this extra labor will often 
Day. 

Frequent cultivation, beginning soon 
after planting, is essential with the 
strawberry. It is especially necessary 
to insure a mellow soil in which the 
runner may root. A hard-baked crust 
may not allow the roots to penetrate 
the soil at all. 


Spacing Plants 


The runner plants should finally 
stand six to eight inches apart in the 
matted row. In many sections, where 
the foliage is not heavy, varieties like 








Dunlap strawberries grown under the wide matted 


tographed July 1, 1916.) 


hand, in many sections and on many 
soils no fertilizer will be required for 
varieties such as Dunlap and Mission- 
ary, and any nitrogen carrying fertil- 
izer might lessen the yield. In much 
of the northeastern United States 
probably each grower or each small 
locality will need to determine the 
local need of the use of such fertilizer. 
In most of the South, where the Klon- 
dike and Missionary varieties are the 
only commercial varieties, it may be 
that large regions may safely adopt 
a more or less standard practice, 
though not enough is known about 
the use of fertilizers to make this 
possible yet. 

To secure an early stand of runner 
plants probably early, timely and care- 
ful setting of plants in good condition 
is the most important of all practices 
for all northern states. All experi- 
enced growers know that their earli- 
est planted areas on soil in good con- 
dition make the best stand of plants; 
in fact, rarely is there a missing plant 
from such an area, while areas set 
only two weeks later may hardly con- 
tain a live plant. The writer has fre- 
quently had such experiences. 


Encourage Early Runners to Set 


An early-set, vigorously growing 
plantation in Maryland will begin to 


row system at Janesville, Wis. (Pho- 


* This indicates that . for 


the Dunlap and Klondike may be al- 
lowed to root closer together. Wheres 
the foliage is dense, the plants should 
not be closer than eight inches, whil- 
even 10 inches may be preferable. In 
hoeing and cultivating, much can be 
done to place the runners so that such 
a stand will be made without getting 
on the hands and knees to place each 
runner. 

If a full stand of plants has been se- 
cured before September 1, all later 
runners should be removed. The How- 
ard 17 (Premier) variety has a charac- 
teristic which makes it valuable to the 
grower. It makes few runners late in 
the fall. On the other hand, the Klon- 
dike and Dunlap make many late 
plants. Mr. Davis reported that in his 
experiments with the Parsons variety 
in Canada over 70 per cent of all run- 
ner plants were formed after Septem- 
ber 1 by the Parsons (Gibson) variety. 
Nurserymen expect to secure double 
the number of plants which are to be 
found in the fields on September 1. 
those who 
have conditions where a full stand 
can be secured by September 1, a va- 
riety like Howard 17 is to be pre- 
ferred, as it saves the labor of remov- 
ing late runners. Where early runners 
cannot be secured, many late run- 
ners will, of course, produce as much 
as a smaller number of early ones. 

In the experiments made by Ruef 
and Richey in Iowa, which were men- 
tioned last month, they found winter 
injury much more serious in late 
formed runner plants than in early 
formed ones. They give the following 
table: 

WINTER INJURY IN DUNLAP 
STRAWBERRY 
Position of Number of Percentage 


plant as regards plants win- winter 
mother plant. ter killed. killed. 
a eae 0 0 
ee 2 4 
rr 15 30 
a 45 90 
UTE <vedivcvces 48 96 


Nearly all of the fourth and fifth 
plants, which are the last formed 
ones, winter killed. It is a matter of 
common observation also that the last 
formed plants often “heave” entirely 
out of the ground in soils that freeze 
and thaw repeatedly. 

Little need be said about tillage. As 
the strawberry continues rapid growth 
until freezing weather, clean cultiva- 
tion should be continued until that 
time. This is especially important in 
regions which have more or less open 
winters where winter weeds may 
sometimes make a considerable growth 
before the harvest season is over. 

Tillage is not generally practiced in 
the spring in the year-old fields which 


(Concluded on page 26) 





Marshall strawberry field on Vashon Island, Washington, grown in single rows by the 
single hill system. The rows are two feet apart and the plants 12 inches apart in 


the rows. 
sharp hoe, scythe or mower 


After the crop is harvested, it is customary to trim the tops off with a 
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ATKINS 
for Better 


Pruning 


ATKINS Saws 

you can do all your prun- 

ing faster, easier and cleaner— 

do a first class job, with a big 
saving of time and effort. 


Only in ATKINS Saws do 
you get “Silver Steel”—the 
famous saw steel that takes 
a keener edge, cuts quicker, 
easier, and stays sharp longer. 
Shown above is ATKINS 
No. 4 Saw—widely used for 
cutting off large and awkward 
imbs, in ing. Hasa — 
carved hardwood handle with 
large, easy grip. 

Ask yourdealer for‘ ATKINS’ 
—the best one you can buy. 
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16 patterns for every pruning 
need. Full line of sm saws 
for cutting 


See ee es 


of ATKINS 
Pruning Saws. 
A valuable 

for every 
fruit grower or 
farmer. It’s free 
“write for @ 
t copy NOW. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Dept. D-1, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 



































Government Estimate of 
the Fruit Crop 


APPLES (TOTAL CROP).? 


78.3 63.4 69.5 164,616 168,082 








U. S. total.. 
PEACHES (TOTAL CROP). 
Production in thou 
sands of bushels. 
Indicated 
by con- Harvested. 

Principal dition Five-year 

producing June 1, average, 

states. 1926.2 1925. 1921-25. 
Ae Se 2,357 1,920 2,180 
New Jersey......+: 2,523 1,740 1,856 
Pennsylvania ..... 2,019 600 1,226 
LS eae a 1,776 1,100 1,049 
og, Sr ee 2,220 600 670 
ee Se 1,427 870 1,014 
North Carolina.... 1,463 1,500 1,183 
South Carolina.... 749 740 700 
Georgia .... : 7,304 6,469 
Tennessee . 1,415 1,329 
Alabama... 1,312 1,07 
Mississippi 712 474 
Arkansas 2,200 1,697 
Oklahoma 950 1,255 
ES 1,863 1,750 1,894 
Washington ...... 1,04 870 869 
CBIMCTIGR “sicccscce 0,149 16,251 15,164 

TU S. total.......58,640 46,565 46,904 


PEARS (TOTAL CROP.) 


Production in thou- 
sands of bushels. 








ndicated 
by con- Harvested. 

Principal dition Five-year 

producing June 1, average, 

states. : 1926.2 1925. 1921-25. 
OW BOP, ..cccces 2,287 3,045 199 
New Jersey........ 593 512 478 
Pennsylvania ..... 711 468 501 
a! SS err ree 426 354 318 
DR Jc bdscestane 326 209 219 
SS Ses 739 510 385 
BEICRIMOM 4.000050 861 450 859 
Missouri .. 402 342 329 
Kansas .. vas. Dae 165 162 
Delaware ......... 373 180 209 
ON as 369 280 256 
Mississippi ........ 142 189 165 
TORRE 0505 cnnccce - 493 386 401 
GHOTAGED s cescccses 592 510 496 
Washington ...... 2,829 2,300 2,040 
GPOBOR: diccccccces Sen 1,500 1,308 
California ........ 8,279 ,667 5,514 

TY. Be. Q0GGR. co2s00 23,645 19,820 17,707 


iFirst forecast of production of apples 
for 1926 will be in July. - 

%Interpreted from condition reports. In- 
dicated production increases or decreases 
with changing conditions during the sea- 
son. 


CONDITION OF CROPS IN CALIFOR- 
NIA AND FLORIDA ON JUNE 1, 
1926, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Condition was” Cent) 


une 1, 
June May June 10- 





’ . 1, yre- 

1926, 1926, 1925. aveg., 

%., & %. an 

Almonds, California. 91.0 90.0 56.0 66.3 
Apricots, California... 62.0 62.0 63.0 66.1 
Cherries, California.. 70.0 66.0 49.0 70.9 
Grapefruit, Florida.. 83.0 90.0 77.0 76.7 
Lemons, California... 94.0 97.0 82.0 88.2 
Limes, Florida....... 80.0 85.0 84.0 75.6 
Olives, California.... 74.0 .... 86.0 89.7 
Oranges, California.. 87.0 93.0 88.0 91.5 
Oranges, Fiorida..... 84.0 930 78.0 78.9 
Pineapples, Florida.. 55.0 55.0 86.0 75.4 
Plums, California.... 92.0 .... 81.0 78.7 
Prunes, California... 58.0 - 68.0 74.5 
Walnuts, California.. 58.0 - 92.0° 86.3 

oe 
Cover Crops in the Orchard 


By F. P. Cullinan 

Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 
‘Th TERM cover crop is taken 

generally to mean a crop that is 
seeded after the cultivation has ceased 
for the season and which is expected 
to. make some growth before winter 
sets in. It may be a crop which will 
be killed by the first freeze, such as 
oats, millet, soybeans and cowpeas; 
or, one that lives over winter and 
serves as a protecting cover for the 
soil, such as rye, vetch and crimson 
clover. 





The cover crop serves a variety of 


Harvested 

production 
in thousands 
Condition June 1. of bushels. 

Principal yr. 5-yr. 

producing 1926. 1925. avg. ave. 
states. % % . % 1925 1921-25 
BERING ©, 5200000 7 91 84 3,305 2,871 
Massachusetts, 91 84 84 3,160 . 2,791 
New York..... 85 74 179 26,829 | 24,666 
Pennsylvania . 86 64 72 6,970” 7,767 
EO Sites oc vas 82 60 65 6,300 147 
Illinois ....... 72 59 64 7,000 600 
Michigan ..... 74 68 75 9,000 9,265 
Missouri ...... 65 61 61 4,100 5,070 
Virginia ...... 70 . 45 53 7,844 8,375 
West Virginia. 76 40 52 4,185 5,110 
North Carolina 68 60 60 3,192 3,767 
Arkansas ..... 62 68 61 4,070 2,699 
BME esctocecs 80 78 7% 5,500 4,33 
Colorado ..... 92 78 76 3,200 3,337 
Washington .. 82 76 86 28,700 27,707 
J ae 90 75 81 5,400 6,573 
California .... 79 50 75 6,016 7,954 


purposes, any one of which may be 
of importance to the fruit grower, de- 
pending upon the type of soil, loca- 
tion and natural environment of his 
orchard. 

Perhaps the greatest use of the 
cover crop is in conserving the nitro- 
gen supply in the soil. Continuous 
cultivation tends to “burn out” the 
humus in the soil. Cover crops grow- 
ing on the soil after cultivation has 
ceased will utilize nitrogen that would 
be lost from the soil and return it 
when the cover crop is disked under 
in the fall or spring. If the cover 
crop is a leguminous one, such as soy- 
beans or vetch, additional nitrogen 
will be added to the soil when tu-ned 
under. In this way there is a tendency 
to conserve the nitrogen supply which 
is so important and essential in the 
growth and production of fruit trees. 

The tillage cover crop system is a 
relatively inexpensive method of build- 
ing up the soil in young orchards. Cer- 
tain clay soils that are low in humus 
may.be greatly benefited in physical 
condition by the use of cover crops. 
These soils puddle easily when worked 
in the spring and bake during the dry 
summer months. A crop such as soy- 
beans or cowpeas sown in June in 
young peach and apple orchards 
should make a good growth by late 
August. A small strip may be 
left on either side of the tree row for 
later cultivation. This crop can then 
be disked under and a crop that lives 
over winter can be seeded by early 
September. Usually such soils which 
are low in organic matter will wash 
badly in winter and early spring and 
especially so if the land is rolling. A 
winter cover crop under such condi- 
tions is very. important and essential. 
For this purpose rye is one of the 
best. It grows rapidly in the spring 
and the grower should plan to disk it 
under before it is knee high. If this 
is not done, the rapidly. growing rye 
will deplete the soil moisture and 
nitrogen at a time when it is. most 
needed by the trees. 

In bearing peach and apple orchards 
the cover crop program will be differ- 
ent from that in the young orchards. 
The bearing peach orchard seems to 
do best when given frequent cultiva- 
tions to keep down weeds and grass, 
up to the time the fruit is harvested. 
A cover crop may then be sown after 
the last cultivation. In the bearing 
apple orchard, the proper time for 
seeding the cover crop is not definitely 
known. However, with orchards on 
thin soils or with gravelly sub-soil, it 
would appear wise to delay the seed- 
ing of the cover crop until late July 
or early August. Cover crops seeded 
in the agricultural experiment station 
orchards at Lafayette, Ind., which 
were planted on soils underlaid with 
gravel, have made satisfactory growth 
in most years when seeded about 

August 1. : 

Another important use of the cover 
crop is to check the growth of trees 
in the fall in order that they may be 
“hardened” for early winter tempera- 
tures. This may be of great impor- 
tance in young peach and apple or- 
chards. Many young peach trees two 
to” five years of age were showing 
quite a succulent terminal growth in 
the late fall of 1925. This was due to 
the fall rains following the relatively 
long period of dry weather. A very 
large percentage of all such terminals 
were killed back a distance of 10 to 
15 inches at Lafayette. Certain vari- 
eties of apples also have a tendency 
to ripen their wood late in the fall and 
crotch injury and trunk scald are not 
infrequent on such varieties which are 
caught in an early freeze.—Hoosier 
Horticulture. 





Massachusetts Apple 
Survey 


"THE MASSACHUSETTS  Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station conducted 
an extensive study of the apple indus- 
try of the state last summer. The own- 
ers of the orchards visited reported a 
total of 967,000 trees, over 600,000 of 
which were in bearing. More than 75 
varieties were reported. The.Baldwin 
is by far the most important variety, 


American Fruit Grower Magazin, 





having 45 per cent of the bearing 
trees and over 50 per cent of the con, 
merical crop. 

The McIntosh ranks second with 
117,000 bearing trees or 20 per cent ot 
the total, and 13 per cent of the appi 
grown. Nearly 85 per cent of the bear. 
ing McIntosh are under 15 years og 
age, which accounts for the relatively 
low yield. In view of this fact and 
the large number of trees not ye 
bearing, the production of McIntosh 
apples may reasonably be expected t 
increase 100 per cent within the ney; 
10 years. Only 28 per cent of bearing 
Baldwin trees are under 15 years of 
age, but there will probably be an ip. 
crease of about 20 per cent in Balq. 
win production within the ney 
decade. The early varieties, such a; 
the Transparent and Duchess, ar, 
relatively unimportant both as to nun. 
ber of trees and production. (Only 
about five per cent of all bearing trees 
fall within this class. 

The Wealthy is third in importance 
so far as bearing trees are concerned, 
but the Gravenstein, with nearly the 
same number of trees, produces 3). 
most twice the crop. Coupled with 
the fact that many Wealthy trees are 
fillers, this gives the Gravensteip 
third place as a commercial variety, 


New Plantings 


The past 10 years have been years 
of very heavy plantings, over 4). 
000 trees being set. The plantings of 
Baldwins and McIntosh have beep 
about equal. Since 1920, however, 
there has been a decrease in the rate 
of planting. From 1914 to 1919 ap 
proximately 95,000 McIntosh and 7. 
000 Baldwin trees were planted. Dur. 
ing the period since 1920, there have 
been only 61,000 McIntosh and 55,000 
Baldwins planted, a relative decline 
in planting, for the five-year period, 
of 35 per cent for the McIntosh and 
20 per cent for the Baldwins. Plant- 
ings of all varieties have declined 20 
per cent in the same period. 

Of the winter varieties, the Delicious 
shows the greatest per cent of in- 
crease in plantings, some 36,000 trees 
of this variety having been set in the 
last 10 years, practically all being 
permanent. Other winter varieties 
have been planted in considerable 
numbers, the Wagener being a fa- 
vorite. The older varieties, such as 
Greening, Spy and Russet, are rapidly 
disappearing, few new plantings being 
reported. 

Fillers 


The Wealthy is the variety most 
commonly planted as a filler. Out of 
a total of 34,000 bearing Wealthy 
trees, 15,000 were reported as fillers 
to be cut within the next five to eight 
years. In the younger plantings over 
two-thirds of the Wealthy are fillers. 
Relatively few McIntosh have been 
set as fillers, and where this was done 
some years ago, growers are cutting 
out the permanents and leaving the 
McIntosh. Wagener is also popular as 
a filler, nearly ali the Wagensrs 
planted being used for that purpose. 
Duchess and Transparent have also 
been used in some quantities, about 
one-third of the bearing trees of these 
varieties being fillers —Bulletin 226, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





Horticultural Field Day in 


Missouri 


By T. J. Talbert 
University of Missouri 


"THE MISSOURI Horticultural Field 
Day will be held on Friday, July 23, 
on the horticultural grounds of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Columbia and the Experiment Station 
Fruit Farm near Turner Station, six 
miles from Columbia. The meetings 
and demonstrations will commence at 
10 o’clock in the morning at Columbia. 
The afternoon will be spent in a tour 
of the fruit farm near Turner Station. 
Those in attendance are assured the 
latest information with respect to 
horticultural problems as developed 
by the college and experiment station. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all interested persons. 
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—Boston Transcript. 
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Summer Meetings of 
Horticultural Societies 


Delaware.+-The Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society (of Delaware) will hold 
its summer meeting at Berlin, Md., 
Friday, July 30, at the nursery of J. G. 
Harrison. Wesley Webb, secretary, 
Dover, Del. 

Georgia.—The Georgia State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold a three-day 
meeting on August 24, 25 and 26 at 
Cornelia. H. M. McKay, secretary, 
Athens. 

Illinois.—The Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold its summer 
meeting at the orchard of A. L. Mc- 
Clay at Hillview in Greene county. 
The exact date is to be announced 
later. H. WV. Day, secretary, Centralia. 

Indiana.—The Indiana Horticultural 
Society will hold its summer meeting 
in Knox county, near Vincennes, about 
August 10-12 (definite dates and place 
to be announced later). Monroe Mc- 
Cown, secretary, Lafayette. 

Kentucky.—The Kentucky State Hor- 
ticultural Society will hold its sum- 
mer meeting on July 21 in McCracken 
county. An orchard tour and speaking 
program is being arranged. 

The Henderson county district will 
hold its annual field meeting at a later 
date. Ben E. Niles, secretary, Hen- 
derson. 

Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association will hold 
four summer field meetings, as fol- 
lows: 

August 2: Essex county, Ipswich, at 
the orchard of Dr. Goodale and a visit 
to the Turner Hill Farm. 

August 3: Plymouth-Norfolk-Bristot 
counties at the orchards of Walter 
Sampson and T. S. Nelson in Lakeville. 

August 5: Middlesex county, Box- 
boro-Stow-Hudson section. 

August 21: Hampshire - Franklin - 
Hampden counties meeting at Charles 
Gould’s Hillside Orchard in Hayden- 
ville. : 

William R. Cole, secretary, Amherst. 

Michigan.—The Michigan State Hor- 
ticultural Society will make a tour of 
orchard districts on July 23 and 24 in 
Manistee, Benzie and Grand Traverse 
counties. The Chippewa Hotel at Man- 
istee will be the starting point. H. D. 
Hootman, secretary, East Lansing. 

Missouri—The Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold a Horticul- 
tural Field Day at the experiment sta- 
tions at Columbia and at Turner Sta- 
tion on July 23. Patterson Bain, Jr., 
secretary, Columbia. 

New Jersey.—The New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society will hold its sum- 
mer meeting on August 10 at Locust 
Grove Farm, Westville, owned by 
Henry W. Leeds. H. H. Albertson, sec- 
retary, Burlington. 

New York.—The New York State 
Horticultural Society will hold its sum- 
mer meeting at the Sodus Fruit Farm, 
Sodus, on August 18. 

The eastern summer meeting of the 
society will be held at the home of 
President E. W. Mitchell, Stuyvesant 
Falls, on August 13. Roy P. McPher- 
son, secretary, LeRoy. 

Ohio.—The Ohio State Horticultural 
Society will hold summer meetings as 
follows: ' 

Southern Ohio summer meeting at 
orchards of L. B. Yaple, Chillicothe, 
August 6. 

Northern Ohio summer meeting at 
orchards of W. T. Mann, Geneva, 
August 13. 

Northern Ohio grape growers’ meet- 
ing at Vermilion, August 12. 

F. H. Beach, secretary, Columbus. 

Oklahoma. — The Oklahoma State 
Horticultural Society will hold its 
summer meeting on August 14 at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic- 
al College, Stillwater; Okla. Address 
George W. Cockran, head Department 
of Horticulture and Forestry, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, Stillwater. 





Father—You kept the car out rather 
_. last’ night, son. What delayed 

Son—Had a blowout, dad. 

Father—Huht Tire or roadhouse? 
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(;ood Name 


—priceless «+ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- 
able than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 


is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept 
the faith and implicit public confidence 
has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 


product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day —in larger measure than in any 


other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


cars. 


Brothers have perfected this supe- 
rior construction for ALL their motor 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 


bility, comfort and silence to beauty. 


Endless refinements have been made. 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the 


quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car 


has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. Wider markets have per- 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 


progress has been conservative and 


logical. 


Sedan $895—De Luxe Sedan #1075 
f. 0. b. Detroit 


The result isa GOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Dooce Berotnersinc.DeEerroair 


Donose Beotrers (Canana) uimired 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dops6eE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





Profit in Thinning Apples 


[F AN apple tree sets more fruit 

than it can mature well, the orch 
ardist may find it will pay him well to 
thin; a crop of good size and quality 
usually pays more profit than one of 
small and inferior fruit. 

“Not all the trees’ in an-orchard 
may need thinning,” points out G. W. 
Peck of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, who is responsible for 


| the foregoing statement on the value 


of thinning. “Where the crop is light 
and well distributed over the bearing 
surface, thinning is unnecessary,” he 
continues, “but where the set is 
heavy, thinning should prove profit- 
“From the experimental evidence at 





hand, proper thinning will not reduce 
the number of barrels or bushels 
which a tree will produce. The num- 
ber of fruits on an overloaded tree 
may be reduced 25 or even as much 
as 50 per cent, depending on the vigor 
and the load the tree is carrying. 
Those which are left will ordinarily 
so increase in size that as many 
bushels will be matured as there 
would have been had the tree been 
unthinned. 

“Soon after the June drop, thinning 
should be started. Heavily loaded 
trees lacking in vigor should -be 
thinned more than the very vigorous 
trees. Varieties which naturally pro- 


duce large fruits should be thinned to 
a greater distance than the small 


growing kinds. 


With apples, the dis- 


tance between fruits should range 
from six to rine inches, with pears 
and peaches from five to seven inches, 
and with -plums three to five inches. 
“A pair of small clippers or shears 
may be used. However, it may be 
done considerably faster by breaking 
off the young fruits with the fingers. 
All deformed and insect or fungous 
injured fruits should be removed. 
Only one fruit should be left on a 
spur, and these thinned to the desired 
distance.” ; 





Night Watchman—Young man, are 
you going to kiss that girl? 

He (straightening up)—No, sir. 

Night Watchman—Here, then, hold 
my lantern.—Black and Blue. 
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SUPREM 


The satisfactory per- 
formance of any caf, 
truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine is absolutely 
dependent on its spark 
plugs—that is why en- 
gineers who design the 
finest cars and engines, 
both in this country and 
Europe, have selected ° 
Champions as standard 
equipment and why two 
out of three operators of 
cars, tractors or station- 
ary engines, the world 
over -buy Champions 


regularly. 


Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs render better service fora 
longer time. But even Cham- 
pions should be replaced after 
10,000 miles service. Power, 
speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved 
many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


Fords—packed 
in the Red Box 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


The Editor’s Mail Box 4 


or foliage, as a rule. This quality, to- every piece of root. Burn the roots 
gether with its efficiency and adhe- to make sure that they are destroyed, 
siveness, makes it an excellent spray If the patches are large, it will be 
except for the very early applications. impossible to use the above method, 

Lime-sulphur causes no injury while In that case, you can use either of two 
the apples are small and the skins are methods. First, you can bare fallow 
tender, but it often causes a very seri- the ground for an entire season and 
ous burning of the fruit and foliage in this way destroy most of the weeds, 
when applied in hot weather. If you have a dry season you can de. 

It is because of these circumstances stroy all of them, perhaps. However, 
that the two materials are recommend- you will have to. keep the ground 
ed by many authorities. Generally plowed and worked so frequently and 
speaking, the best results in summer so thoroughly that not a single bit of 
spraying of apples are obtained when green stem or leaf will be able to de. 
lime-sulphur is used for the first one velop. The moment that you see the 
or two sprays after the fall of the shoots appearing, you should work the 
petals and Bordeaux after this time. soil again; in fact, you should aim to 
By using this combination program, do it before the shoots appear. By 
growers can largely avoid the injuries this means, you will gradually wear 
caused by both materials and at the out the weed and cause its death. No 
same time secure the best possible plant can live long under treatment of 
control of fungous diseases. This this kind. Considerable food is stored 
combination schedule is particularly in the fleshy roots, and this is used by 
advisable in southern apple growing the stems until they develop green 
sections in which apple blotch is prev- tops, after which they are able to man. 
alent. ufacture more food. If you can pre. 
vent the plants from developing green 
tops, then you will soon exhaust the 
supply of stored food in the fleshy 
roots and the weed will die. 

If you do not wish to bare fallow 
the ground, you can plant it to some 
cultivated crop, keeping this so thor. 
oughly cultivated that the weed will 
be unable to develop a top. Cabbage 
is a good crop to plant for this pur. 
pose. Its spreading leaves prevent the 
weeds from growing in the row, and 
you can control the weeds fairly well 
between the rows with surface culti- 
vators. 

If you do not wish to use the bare 
fallow or the clean cultivation method, 
then you can plant some crop that 
will smother out the weeds. Alfalfa is 
said to be good for this purpose. 
Sudan grass or sorghum will also give 
fair results. However, this method 
can hardly be depended upon to com 
pletely destroy the weeds. They will, 
as a rule, be simply reduced in num- 
ber and weakened. Usually there are 
enough roots left to reinfest the patch 
as soon as the smother crop is plowed 




















Crimson Clover in Peach 
Orchard 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: For the last three years I have 
sowed crimson clover in my peach or- 
chard... The first and second times I 
failed to get a stand. Last fall I got a 
good stand and now the clover is about 
12 inches high and beginning to bloom. 
Please advise me how to handle this clo- 
ver in order to get the best results.— 
P. H. M., Tennessee. 

NSWER: You can handle the 

crimson clover in your peach or- 
chard in two ways. You can mow 
the crop, take it off the ground, feed 
it to your farm animals, and then 
later return the manure to the land. 
From a fertility standpoint, this would 
be the best practice. The animals 
do not retain much of -the fertility, 
and the manure would contain prac- 
tically all of the fertility contained in 
the hay. Of course, you would have 
to take good care of the manure in 
order to prevent leaching and drain- 
age in the barn and barnyard. Such 
manure should be. returned to the 
land in the freshest condition possible, 
spread immediately and plowed under 
at the first opportunity. This method 
of handling will conserve the greatest 
possible proportion of organic matter 
and fertility. 
However, in a peach orchard you 
have other things to consider besides 
the fertility problem alone. Your 
peach trees probably have a crop on 
them. In this case, the removal of 
the hay would expose the soil about 
the trees to the direct rays of the sun, 
and evaporation cf moisture would .in 
all probability be great. Of course, 
by cultivating or disking the orchard 
immediately after the removal of the 
hay, you could reduce the evapora- 
tion of moisture to a considerable 
extent. 
Another factor to consider is the 
matter of spraying. Possibly you have 
sprayed once or. twice by this time 
with arsenate of lead. In this case, 
the crimson clover will no doubt 
carry more or less spray material, 
and there would be some'.danger of 
poisoning the stock or at least giving 
them a light dose. of poison. 
Unless you are in great need of feed, 


I recommend that you mow the ha cs : 
at once and apply Repose a mulch mind thing to dress such wounds with white 


the trees. Then cultivate the soil be- lead paint. Grafting wax serves nice- 
tween the rows. You may find it nec- !¥ in filling cracks. 

essary to plow the ground shallow at , Quite often winter damaged trees 
the start. After that you can use a Show reduced vigor. In this case it is 
disk or spring-tooth harrow. Do not 4 800d thing to give them an applica- 
let the crimson clover grow any longer, tion of nitrate of soda in the rindi 
It is now competing with the trees for 12 Order to stimulate active growth. 
moisture and soil fertility. The trees Jf the trees have been materially 
need these materials to produce weakened, it is a good thing to thin 
peaches of good size and finish and to OUt the tops somewhat so as to re- 
develop a’ good setting of fruit buds duce the evaporation surface. 

for the 1927 crop. :-The method describ- 
ed will conserve these materials for 
the trees. 





Cracking of Bark of Young 
Apple Trees 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: The bark of my young apple trees 
is cracking just above the crown. The 
trunks look ‘as though they have been 
split with a knife in two or three places, 
and the bark appears to be dying where 
it is split. Will you kindly advise me as 
to the cause of this and how to handle 
the problem.—W. T. W., Illinois. 


NSWER: I think your trees must 

be suffering from winter injury. 
Trees which are damaged in the win- 
ter often crack in the way you de- 
scribe. The cracks commonly are 
more frequent near the base of the 
tree than in other places, because of 
the unequal stresses in the trunk near 
the base. 

About the only thing you can do is 
to clean out the wounds and disinfect 
and paint them. For a ‘disinfectant, I 
suggest that you use bichloride of 
mercury and cyanide of mercury. Dis- 
solve a tablet of each in a pint of 
water, avoiding metal receptacles. 
Then pour the two solutions together 
and store in a glass jar. Paint the 
wounds with the solution, using a swab 
or brush. 

Following the painting, it is a good 


up. 

I think you could probably destroy 
the weed by applying large amounts 
of common salt or iron sulphate, but 
this. would also render the soil unfit 
for growing other crops. 





Agrees With Our Editorial 


MERICAN Fruit GrRoweR Maca- 
A ZINE: In looking over the 

March issue of the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER MaGAzINE I was very 
much impressed with your editorial 
entitled, “Status Fixing Legislation.” 
I think it is a very sane and cour- 
ageous article. 

From times immemorial there has 
been a great sound about the danger 
of class legislation. If a New England 
woolen manufacturer cannot keep his 
mill going in the face of competition, 
he cries for protection, but if the 
Texas rancher meets strong competi- 
tion, he simply has to take the loss, 
and there is no economic equity in 
such a procedure. There is going to 
be very little opportunity for tariff to 
protect the American farmer except 
in the case of dairy products, lemons, 
sugar and a few of the other agricul- 
tural products, which do not alto- 
gether make up a major part of our 
farm income. I believe that if we 
had more courageous editors like you 
who would state the basic factors, 
such as repealing some of the class 
legislation already on the _ statute 
books, disregarding what section and 
people it may hit, we could soon 
create a public opinion that could 
think honestly and logically. The 
daily press goes up in a howl when 
we mention farm subsidy, but for the 
government to subsidize industry and 
railroads is quite different. Practi- 
cally all the laws made during the 
past quarter of a century have been 
against the farmer, not intentially so, 
but because they favor other groups 
at the expense of agricultural people. 





Control of Bindweed 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAaGa- 
ZINE: I have seen sO many good sug- 
gestions in your department that I want 
to ask your advice as to the best method 
of killing a weed in a tract of ground I 
purchased this spring. Some people call 
it morning glory. It is a vining plant 
and it now covers about one-fifth of the 
ground and occurs in 10 or 12 different 
patches. Your advice will be much ap- 
preciated.—A. D. G., Indiana. 


NSWER: It is probably bindweed 

that is causing your trouble. Your 
description is somewhat indefinite but 
it meets the behavior of this weed 
more than any I can think of. Some 
people call it morning glory, and 
others call it sweet potato vine. 

‘Bindweed is a very difficult weed to 
destroy. The roots penetrate the soil 
deeply and they‘send up shoots at in- 
tervals. When a patch of bindweed 
is plowed up, each of the severed roots 
is able to take root again. Further- 
more, the weed clings to harrows, 
plows and other tools quite readily 
and is in this way distributed to unin- 
fested areas. 

If the weed is confined to compara- 
tively small patches, the best thing to 
do is to dig the weeds out with spade 
and fork, rake the soi] gpd gollect 


Lime-Sulphur and Bor- 
deaux for Apples 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: I note that many authorities rec- 
ommend limetsulphur for early spraying 
of apples and Bordeaux for later appli- 
cations. Why do they do this? Could I 
not use lime-sulphur throughout the sea- 
son just as successfully? “It would sim- 
plify my operations considerably if I 
could do so. Kindly give me your advice, 
—J. E. R., Indiana. 


NSWER: There are several rea- 
sons why both lime-sulphur solu- 
tion and Bordeaux mixture are recom- 
mended by many authorities for ap- 
ples. Bordeaux mixture is the more 
effective fungicide of the two, and it 
is more adhesive than lime-sulphur. 
However, it tends to russet some va- 
rieties of apples badly when applied 
while the fruits are small. When the 
apples reach a little size, their skins 
become more resistant to the action of 
Bordeaux, and Bordeaux can then be 
used with comparative safety. Bor- 
deaux can be used in hot weather 
without causing damage to the fruit 
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plants next spring and I understand that 










i States Department of Agriculture, who 


for July, 1926 


Let us have some more editorials | 
along this line. I am sure that they | 
are going to appeal to your subbscrib- | 
ers, and others who may read them 
gill silently agree with their fair- , 
ness—J. L. Baskin, Field Horticultur- 
jst, Tennessee State Horticultural 
society. Inc. 





Lime Not Good for Straw- 
berries 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGa- 
gine: I want to start a large strawberry 
patch next spring and I want to get the 
ground in good condition this year. I 


suppose it would be well to apply a good 
coating of limestone since most of our 


soils are quite acid: How much would 
vou recommend?—D, E. L., Missouri. 

', NSWER: Investigations in a num- 
A ber of places have indicated that 
lime is not good for strawberries. This 
fruit seems to do best in a soil that 
has a slightly acid reaction. The lime 
seems to damage the roots. 

Experts of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture state that 
lime may sometimes be advisable for 
strawberries in small quantities for 
purposes of improving the physical 
condition of the soil and for getting 
legumes to grow successfully. In such 
cases the lime should be applied in 
small quantities considerably in ad- 
yance of the time the strawberries are 


set. 





Inspection Certificate for 
Raspberries and. Other 
Nursery Plants 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GrowER MaGa- 
ZINE: I want to sell some black raspberry 


I must secure a certificate before I can 
ship them. If this is true, when must the 
certificate be obtained and from whom? 
Wouid appreciate your advice.—R. A. C., 
Tilinois. 

NSWER: In _ practically every 

state, growers must secure a cer- 
tificate showing that nursery plants 
and shrubs are practically free from 
serious pests and diseases before the 
same can be sold or shipped. In many 
states the work is in charge of the 
state department of agriculture and 
growers desiring certificates should 
apply to the department of their state 
for an inspection. It is a good thing 
to make application early during the 
previous growing season, for most of 
the inspectors desire te make the in- 
spections at that time. 

In Illinois the inspection work is in 
charge of P. A. Glenn, chief nursery 
inspector, Urbana, Ill. I suggest that 
you write him. 

Your plants will stand a better 
chance of passing inspection if you 
have sprayed and cultivated them 
this spring. As soon as the crop has 
ripened, I suggest that you cut the 
old canes off close to the ground and 
remove and burn them. These canes 
will die anyway after bearing their 
crop, and since they are usually more 
or less diseased, they will serve as 
sources of infection of the new growth 
if allowed to remain. Also cultivate 
the patch thoroughly in order to pro- 
mote a vigorous growth. In addition, 
spray the plants occasionally with 
Bordeau::‘ mixture and cultivate fre- 
quently. When the tips of the canes 
begin to touch the ground in the early 
fall use a dibber or trowel to open the 
holes and insert each tip about three 
inches deep and at a slight angle. 
This method will give you the. best 
shaped plants’ for selling. You will 
find it advisable to go over your patch 
three or four times to bury the tips, 
since they reach the proper condition 
at different times. 





What Spray Material Com- 
binations Are’ Practicable ? 


Editor, American Fruit Grower Mac- 
AZINE: I hear a great deal about mixing 
different kinds of spray materials to- 
gether. I understand that some go well 
ogether and others do not. I should 
potree's appreciate it if you would give me 
aetle nformation on this subject so 
Ww I _ will. not make costly mistakes.— 

. E. K., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER: According to F. C. Cook 
and N. E. McIndoo of the United 
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—Ideal for Fruit and General Hauling! 


HIS International model is 
attracting the attention of fruit 
growers and general farmers every- 
where. In consequence many growers 
have added one or more of them to 


their equipment. 


of 150 inches, giving ample room 
for loads of fruit and produce with- 
out the necessity of high lifting. The 
top of the frame is only 24 inches 
from the road, which assures a low 
center of gravity and unusual safety 
at all speeds. The “SL” is 
for economical hauling over long 


distances or short. 


As shown in the picture above, th 
“S L” carries its capacity load well. 


Space is provided for the display of 
your name or trade mark. This dis- 
play, combined with the good appear- 
ance of the truck, gives your orchard, 
grove, or farm real advertising every 


time your truck travels the highways. 
The 1%2-ton chassis has a wheelbase. “SL” is a truck any man can be 


built 


proud to call his own. 


Other popular International Truck 
models are the regular Speed Truck 
of 1-ton capacity; the short wheelbase 
“S D” of 142-ton capacity for semi- 
trailer use; and a complete line ‘of 
Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 


: 142-ton to 5-ton maximum capacities. 


Bodies for every hauling requirement. 
Ask for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


INTE 
ll 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 





Chicago, Ill. 


NATIO 





have thoroughly investigated this sub- 
ject, the following materials can be 
mixed together with safety: lime- 
sulphur and calcium arsenate; nico- 
tine sulphate and lead arsenate; and 
Bordeaux mixture with calcium arse- 
nate, acid lead arsenate, zinc arsenite 
or Paris green. . 

The following combinations cannot 
be made with safety: soap solution 
with either calcium arsenate or acid 
lead arsenate; kerosene emulsion with 
either calcium arsenate or acid lead 
arsenate; and lime-sulphur with acid 
lead arsenate. ~ When combined with 
nicotine sulphate, calcium arsenate 
produces free nicotine, and unless a 
decided*excess of free lime is present, 
soluble arsenic is produced. The com- 
bination of sodium arsenate with Bor- 
deaux mixture produced no soluble 
arsenic in the experiments conducted. 

The investigations of Cook and 
McIndoo show that the chemical 
analysis of an arsenical is not a suffi- 
cient guide in itself to its insecticidal 
proj . Furthermore, a study of 
the toxicity alone will not show 


whether or not an arsenical is suitable 
for general insecticidal purposes. 
Both a chemical analysis and a thor- 
ough study of toxicity are required to 
show whether or not an arsenical is a 
satisfactory insecticide. 


Good Whitewash Formula 


Editor, AMgRICAN Fruit Grower Maa- 
AZINE: Please give me a formula for a 
good whitewash to use in my poultry 
house.—J. A. R., New Jersey. 


NSWER: Your own College of 

Agriculture has recently an- 
nounced the development of a new 
whitewash that is fully as effective 
as the old-fashioned whitewash, and 
which at the same time is more dur- 
able. It may be used satisfactorily 
both inside and outside. 

To make this new whitewash, slack 
‘one bushef*(62 pounds) of fresh stone 
lime in 12 gallons of hot water. Then 
make another solution of the follow- 
ing: one pound of sulphate of zinc, 
one pound of alum, and two pounds of 
common salt, dissolved in two gal- 
lons of boiling water, The two solu- 












tions are then mixed together, and 
two gallons of skimmed milk are 
added. Keep the mixture thoroughly 
stirred while applying it. 

Whitewash made by this method is 
as good a germicide and insecticide 
as the old preparation, and when dry 
it will be harder, of a glossier finish, 
and much more waterproof than the 
old preparation. 





E P!Tor, Amesican Fruit Growes 
MaGazine: I have been reading 
your valuable magazine for nearly 15 
years and have almost a complete file 
for reference. My subscription has ap- 
parently run out, as I have not re- 
ceived the magazine during-the last 
two months. Kindly look the matter 
up and continue my _ subscription 
where it left off, sending me the 
copies I have missed. I feel lost with- 
out the American Fruit Growes Maca- 
zINE. Be sure to send me the num- 


_ bers I have missed even if the cost 


is $5. I must have them as I am 
actively engaged in orchard work. 
—Robert B. Haines, Pennsylvania. 
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Orchard Wagons and Trucks 


By F. 


C. Sears 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


"THERE are some fairly definite 
essentials for a really good vehicle 
for moving fruit from the orchard or 
other plantation to the packing house: 

The first requisite is a good set of 
springs, and this may be regarded as 
even 
the firmest and toughest fruit will be 
injured if it is hauled very far on a 
And our best fruit grow- 
ers are coming to lay more and more 
stress upon careful handling if. fruit 


practically indispensable, for 


“dead ax.” 


18 of our orchard boxes in one layer. 
The sides are removable, and there is 
a heavy strip along each side of the 
platform to prevent boxes from sliding 
off when the sideboards are not in 
place. ; 

The one criticism which might pos- 
sibly be made of it is its height, but 
this is as low as is consistent with a 
front wheel of reasonable height that 
will turn under the bed. And with 
the bushel .box -which we use as an 





A good orchard wagon on good springs. 








It will carry a good load and can be turned 


in a small area 


is te arrive on the market in the best 
condition; or if it is to hold its best 
flavor and texture in storage. The 
springs must, of course, be strong, but 
they should also be pretty flexible, as 
too stiff a spring is certain to injure 
the fruit in hauling over the condi- 
tions one is likely to find in most 
orchards. 

Perhaps the requisite of second im- 
portance is the ability to turn short 
in order to turn around in the orchard 
among the trees. The importance of 
this will vary somewhat with the dis- 
tance between the trees in the or- 
chard, but it is always very desirable. 
To be most satisfactory in this re- 
spect, it should be possible to at least 
turn the team and tongue of the 
wagon at right angles to the line of 
the bed. 

Another matter of importance is a 
low-hung body. A low-hung body saves 
a lot of lifting of heavy packages. Even 
a few inches makes a difference if the 
packages are heavy, like a barrel of 
apples. In a sense, the last two points 
are incompatible, since it is usually 
necessary to have the front wheels 
turn under the bed if the wagon is 
to turn short. A type of orchard 
wagon in use in parts of Canada obvi- 
ates this difficulty and secures both 
short turning and a low bed by hav- 
ing the front wheels far enough in 
advance of the bed so that they turn 
without touching it. This makes a 
somewhat awkward vehicle to look at, 
but is very effective in getting fruit 
out of the orchard. 

Two other points which are desir- 
able, though not so important as 
those already mentioned, are to have 
good capacity and to have the sides 
removable. 

Where a _particular container is 
used as an orchard package, such as 
a bushel box, or a barrel, or some 
special type of basket, it is very desir- 
able that the platform or bed of the 
wagon or truck be made of such a 
width and length as to carry a certain 
number of these packages in each tier 
or row. 

A wagon which the writer recently 
had made for his department at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and which is shown in the ilustra- 
tion herewith, to a large extent meets 
all of the requirements mentioned 
above. It has a good solid platform 
58 by 120 inches, capable of carrying 





orchard package, our men do not find 
the loading of the wagon at all 
difficult. 





Wind Direction Forecasts 
by Radio - 
F OLLOWING a suggestion made by 

J. C. B. Heaton and Sons, orchard- 
ists at New Burnside, Ill, the United 
States Weather Bureau offices at Chi- 
cage-and St. Louis are co-operating in 
giving wind direction forecasts for the 
benefit of southern Illinois fruit grow- 
ers. The forecasts are made by the 
officials at the Chicago office and are 
then transmitted to St. Louis by tele- 
graph. Any St. Louis radio broadcast- 
ing station can obtain this information 
by telephone from the St. Louis 
Weather Bureau office. At the present 
time Station KSD, with a wave length 
of 545.1 meters, is broadcasting this 
wind direction service as part of the 
regular weather report. 

Such information as this will no 
doubt prove of great value to fruit 
growers in planning. their spraying 
operations. The weather bureau can 
without question perform a valuable 
service by broadcasting such informa- 
tion from as many points in the United 
States as possible, especially in sec- 
tions of the eountry where fruit ~is 
grown on a commercial basis. 





FOR BEST results timothy hay 
should be cut when in full bloom. 
Clover should be cut when it has 
reached full bloom. If allowed to 
stand too long, many clover leaves will 
turn brown and fall and the stems will 
become woody. Such hay has less 
feeding and market Value than hay 
cut at the proper time. 

Mixtures of clover and timothy are 
best cut when the clover has reached 
full bloom. Red clover is usually ready 
to cut 10 days to two weeks before 
timothy. 

Alfalfa should be cut when 10 to 
25 per cent of the crop is in bloom. 
Alfalfa that is putting forth new 
shoots from the crown should be cut 
without regard to bloom.. 





A report of the Bureau of Com- 
merce shows that 31,141 farm lighting 
plants were ‘manufactured in the 
United States in 1923 and 23,316 in 


.1924. : 
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Protect Peaches From Rot 
By H. W. 


University of Ilinois 


NLY first class peaches will find a 

market this season if the crop 
now in: prospect matures. For this rea- 
son ‘growers should make a special 
effort to keep their fruit free from 
blemishes and rots. Buyers will steer 
clear of orchards where there is any 
evidence of brown rot. Careful grad- 
ing will exclude rotting fruit, but the 
spores of the brown rot fungus will be 
present, and unless the fruit is care- 
fully handled rotten peaches will ap- 
pear by the time it reaches the mar- 
ket. Buyers will not hesitate to reject 
such fruit because they-will have 
plenty from which to choose. 

Some of the ways in which the 
peach grower can reduce the chances 
of loss this year are: (1) careful 
spraying according to the regular 
schedule, and (2) applying an addi- 
tional spray a few days before the 
peaches are ready to harvest. This 
spray should not contain lead arsenate 
and it should be of such a nature as 
not to show on the fruit. Dry-mix and 
self-boiled lime-sulphur mixtures will 
-disfigure the fruit if used for this 
spray. Dritomic or sulficide are bet- 
ter. Using spray rods instead of guns 
and securing a mist spray also will aid 
in keeping the spray from showing on 
the fruit. Dusting at this time would 
be satisfactory, but the dust should 
not be blown directly into the trees 
and should be applied tightly. Again, 
lead should not be used in the dust, 
just pure dusting sulphur. The purpose 
of this late spraying is not so much 
to protect the fruit while still on the 
trees, but rather to keep it from rot- 
ting while being handled before it is 
put in the refrigerator cars. 

The third way of reducing chances 
of rot and, in many respects, the most 








Anderson 





important way, is to handle the {ny 
in the most careful manner from thy 


time picking starts until the basketg 


are in the cars or on the local Market 
Brown rot will not attack uninjure 


fruit, but many peaches in each bush¢ 


are usually scratched or bruised jy 
careless handling. Picking basket, 


should be padded, pickers should jy 


trained to handle the fruit carefully 
overripe fruit should be sorted oy 
packing tables or graders should jy 
carefully constructed and paddej 
baskets should be of good constrye 
tion, and only sound baskets shoul 
be packed. But above all, care shouij 
be taken to keep all overripe anj 
crushed fruit cleaned up and haulej 
away from near the packing shed, 

If brown rot or any other rot has 
been observed in the orchard previoy; 
to starting picking, a special inspec. 
tion should be made while the fruit js 
still on the trees, and all rotting oy 
cracked fruit should be picked in spp. 
cial baskets and taken from the oy. 
chard. The baskets should then be 
burned or thoroughly disinfected. 

Where the fruit is to be shipped jy 
refrigerator cars, the cars should be 
on the track and cooled before the 
peaches are hauled to the loading sta. 
tion. Every effort should be made to 
get the fruit cooled as soon as possi. 


ble after it is packed. Brown rot as: 


well as Rhizopus rot—the two most 
important péach rots—develop very 
slowly at low temperatures, and new 
infections will not take place as long 
as the fruit is kept near 40 degrees, 

These sanitary methods might’ well 
make the difference between a big 
profit on the’ peach crop and a decided 
loss. No grower, therefore, can afford 
to neglect these precautions. 


A Cheap Labor Saving Device 
By C. L. Burkholder 


Purdue Experiment Station 


M°st commercial fruit growers use 
some form of a disk for the early 
cultivation of their orchards. The old 
system of plowing the orchard has 
been largely abandoned. This has 
been made possible partly through the 
use of cover crops, such as millet and 
oats, which make a good fall growth 
and winter ground cover but do not 
live through the winter. The double 
disk can be depended upon under such 
conditions to put the soil in good con- 
dition without plowing, even when a 
cover crop, such as rye, is used, pro- 
vided the work is started before the 
rye starts to get woody. 


Extension Spring-Tooth Harrows 


After the orchard has been cut over 
several times with the disk, there is 
no need for further deep cultivation. 
A tool which will break the crust, pre- 
vent weed growth and provide a dust 
mulch two inches .deep is all that is 
Deep cultivation actually 


necessary. 


A spring-tooth barrow equipped with steel frame as described — 


results in a loss of moisture as con: 
pared with shallow cultivation. Here, 
then, is the ideal place for a tool such 
as a spring-tooth harrow. If the 
weeds get a little start. It can be set 
so as to thoroughly break up the soil 
to a depth of three inches. An excel: 
lent type of spring-tooth harrow for 
orchard use is one having two wheels 
at the back of each gang. The usual 
difficulty, however, is to get up close 
enough to the tree rows. This can be 
overcome by having a steel frame made 
at the blacksmith shop of sufficient 
width to extend well up to the bodies 
of the trees. This frame is attached 
to the sides of each gang of the har- 
row by four bolts, so that it can be 
easily removed and the harrow brought 
back to the normal position to ‘ake 
care of the centers of the rows. The 
harrow in the illustration was picked 
up ata sale for $5, and the extension 
frame cost $2.25, thus making a very 
cheap as well as effective orchard tool. 
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| Fruit Growing in 
Southeast 
By O. F. E. Winberg 


| Spraying the Satsuma 
Orange Orchard 


PRAYING for sour scab and red 
spider ha8 been quite thorough 
ibis season; in fact, the control has 
heen better this year than in any pre- 
yious year. 

Red spider cannot be controlled 
yith one spray. Satsuma orange trees 
should be watched very closely during 
the season, and whenever there is evi- 
jence of red spider being present 
jime-sulphur (one gallon to 70 gallons 
of water) should be applied imme- 
diately. 

From now on the orchardist should 
be on the lookout for rust mite, be- 
use if he has controlled scab, red 
spider and scale, and then fails to 
control rust_mite, he has gained noth- 
ing, but rather he has wasted his 
money. Bear in mind this fact: The 
trade makes a discrimination against 
nusseted fruit to the extent of 75 cents 
a half strap. Now, if an orchardist 
has 200 boxes of Satsumas and 50 per 
cent of them contain russeted fruit, 
the loss is $75. ; 

Whenever rust mite is present in 
the orchard, do not wait until next 
week or next month to spray, but 
spray immediately with lime-sulphur 
solution registering 32 degrees Baume, 
one gallon to 70 gallons of water. 

The Satsuma orange crop is not safe 
from rust mite injury until harvest 
time. We have seen orchards free 
from the rust mite three weeks be- 
fore harvest, in which by harvest time 
50) per cent of the fruit was russeted. 





Cover Crops for Satsuma 
Orange Orchards 


A$’ PREVIOUSLY stated in this de- 
partment, clean cultivation should 
be practiced in the Satsuma orange 
orchard until the latter part of July, 
when cover crops should be planted. 
It is important that clean cultiva- 
tion be continued as long as possible. 
Therefore, such legumes should be se- 
lected for cover crops as can be plant- 
ed between July 20 and August 1. One 
of these legume crops that has a com- 
paratively short growing season is the 
Laredo soybean. 

Plant in drills 20 inches apart and 
quite thick in the row. Fertilize at the 
time of planting at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre, with fertilizer analyz- 
ing 10 per cent phosphoric acid, two 
per cent ammonia and two per cent 
potash, the ammonia being derived 
from tankage or cottonseed meal and 
the potash from kainit. The seed 
should be planted shallow, about one- 
half to three-fourths inch deep. Cul- 
tivate about three times so as to assist 
the plants in establishing themselves 
and to prevent the weeds from get- 
ting any advantage. 

“At the «me when the legumes are 

planted, the orchard should be in a 

perfect state of cultivation, absolutely 
from weeds. 

If Laredo soybeans cannot be had, 
then plant cowpeas, preferably of the 
Iron or Brabham variety. Plant in the 
same way and use the same amount of 
— as indicated for the soy- 


8. 
While the seed may be harvested 
in the fall, the vines should be plowed 
under in order to increase the amount 
of humus in the soil. 
In an orchard of young trees that 
ve not. come into bearing, leave a 
strip on each side of the tree rows for 
cultivation and continue to cultivate 
and keep the strips clean until 
about September 1. 





Harry—I hear the captain has had 
ae luck. His wife has run away from 


“George—Yes, he took her for a 


mate, but she proved a skipper!—Se- 
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Good Value at a Low Price 


If you are looking for a low priced tire 
of good value buy the Premier. 


Premier tires are part of the Fisk line. 
They are made by The Fisk Rubber 
Company and sold by Fisk Franchise 


Premier tires bear the Standard War- 
ranty — look good and wear well. 
















































































Publications of Interest to 
Fruit Growers 


HE FOLLOWING are some of the 

publications of interest to fruit 
growers that were received during the 
past month, Distribution of some of 
these may be limited to the state in 
which published, but we believe that 
in most cases growers can secure 
copies free of charge by addressing a 
request fo the institute publishing 
them. 

Jellies, Jams and Marmalades, by 
Lucille Brewer and Marion Evans 
Dakin. Bulletin 97, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service, 
Storrs, Conn. 

Large Peach Crop Calls for Organ- 
ized Marketing, by J. W. Lloyd: Cir- 


cular 307, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, IIl. 
Certain Physical and Chemical 


Changes of Grimes Apples During Rip- 
ening and Storage Period, by H. H. 
Plagge, T. J. Maney and Fisk Ger- 
hardt. Research Bulletin 91, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Apple Spraying and Dusting Experi- 
ments, 1918 to 1924, by W. J. Morse 
and Donald Folsom. Bulletin 325, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Orono, 


Maine. 
Ohio Commercial Orchards and 
Vineyards, by C. J. West. Special 


Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Effects on Honeybees of Spraying 
Fruit Trees with Arsenicals, by N. E. 
McIndoo and G. S. Demuth. Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1364, United States De- 





partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. ‘ 


Summer Meeting of Mich- 
igan Horticultural Society 


HE ORCHARD tour of the Michi- 

gan State Horticultural Society 
will be held July 23 and 24, 1926. This 
tour, which will be held in Manistee, 
Benzie and Grand Traverse counties, 
will be of particular interest to cherry 
and apple growers. The Chippewa 
Hotel at Manistee will be the gather- 
ing place previous to the start. 

The first day will be spent in visit- 
ing the red raspberry section near 
Onekama and several‘large apple and 
cherry orchards in the vicinity of 
Bear Lake and Beulah. On the second 
day an opportunity will be afforded to 
see the Grand Traverse Packing Com- 
pany, at Traverse City, which will be 
canning cherries at this time. The 
caravan will then take off for the Old 
Mission peninsula to visit this concen- 
trated fruit section which is noted for 
the quality of its cherries. From 
Golden Tower 250,000 fruit trees -can 
be seen. This tour is sure to be of 
exceptional interest even to those but 
mildly interested in commercial fruit 
growing, because of the scenic beauty 
that is found in this part of Michigan. 





A F. YAEGER, secretary of the 
*North Dakota State Horticultural 
Society, states that the Poorman goose- 
berry, which is recommended by the 
New York ‘Agricultural Experiment 
Station as the best variety for New 
York, is not, hardy in North Dakota. 
The variety has frozen in the ground 


‘three years in succession. Under the 


same conditions, a number of the 
North Dakota hybrids have passed 
through the winter without damage. 


KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 


’ You can do it yourself easily and quickly with 
a Berghman Lawn Mower Sharpener. It 4s 
adjustable and lasts forever. A few strokes 
on each blade and your mower cuts like new 
To keep your lawn mower in shape this 
summer SEND for this hand 

ener TO DAY— postpaid 


5426 W. Felton Steen Chie Chicage, 
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The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


150 Orange St. 
5) 


Ashland, Ohio 
(c-2) 
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Arsenic-free Apples 


Fruit heavily sprayed with arsenic is meeting closed 
doors both abroad and at home, not only because 
arsenic is poisonous, but because lead is poisonous also. 
For late cover sprays use 144% VoLck alone. It 
gives real control over codling moth and being non- 
poisonous, the fruit is edible immediately after spray- 
ing. VOLCK-sprayed fruit is welcome everywhere. 


VOLCK Kills 
Codling Moth 


This highly improved contact spray “‘breaks’”’ as it passes thru 
the nozzles, and quickly forms a uniform oily film on leaves and 
fruit, which kills the young worms, prevents “stings,’”’ and acts 
over an extended period ag a repellent in preventing the moths 
from laying eggs on the sprayed surface. VOLCK is also highly 
effective against San Jose Scale and many other insect pests, con- 
trolling them all in the same application. Moreover, it may be 
applied in mid-summer without injury to fruit or foliage. 











‘Not only 


certain 


but 
safe 






For clean trees and “extra 
fancy’’ arsenic-free fruit that 
en fib mere @ premium in 
any market, Spray your trees 
with VOLCK. 


California Spray-Chemical Co. 
204 Franklin Street, New York City 
Also: Watsonville, California; 


Yakima, Washington; Orlando, Florida; 
and many other centers 


150-208 











She (ure Control for 
Woolly Hpple Aphis 


Peach and Prune Borers 


NOTHER serious enemy of the apple tree has been 
A conquered. The Woolly Apple Aphis has long 
resulted in loss of crops,and chronic sickliness of trees. 
The remedy has been found by many in Para 
Dichloro Benzene. 


Ask your dealer for Niagara PARA. It is pure, un- 
adulterated Para Dichloro Benzene. Niagara PARA 
enables you to rid your trees of Aphis, easily and 
safely. Completedirections come with every package. 


The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and State Experiment 
Stations endorse Para Dichloro Benzene for controll- 
ing peachand prune borers. You obtain effective con- 
trol of Aphis, as well as tree borers and grape 
phylloxera by the use of Niagara PARA, strong, un- 
adulterated Para Dichloro Benzene. 


Please write for FREE PARA booklet, and 
we will includea copyof the latese 
Government Bulletin on the control of 
these pests. Kindly give dealer’s name. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
9 East 41st Street, New York City 


Braun- Knecht-Heimann-Co. Selling Agents for 
San Francisco, California California, Washington, Oregon 
*Unless this Chemical is absolutely unadulterated it is ineffective. The Niagara 
Para label insures the highest purity. 


£: ‘ 
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trade steadily. 


existence, 


HE NEW Chicago produce market, 

which has been in operation since 
last September, is working out very 
satisfactorily. 
visit to the market recently to learn 
what the produce dealers themselves 
think“about the niarket. 

W. L. Wagner, one of the leaders in 
the movement which put this market 
states that the new 

is even~ exceeding expecta- 
He would not want to return 
to the conditions prevailing on old 
South Water Street under any circum- 
Because of the congestion 
existing on South Water Street, buy- 
ers often wasted an hour or two in 
getting into the market and as much 
Furthermore, there were 
many delays and losses due to the 
proximity of the market to the “loop” 
district of Chicago. 
ket there is no congestion. The alleys 
are 48 feet wide—as wide as the street 
was in the old South Water Street 
market and that this enabled him to 
ket are 90 feet wide from curb to curb. 
In the streets there is room for park- 
ing two rows of cars lengthwise in the 
middle of the street, for an open drive- 
way on each side of these two rows of 
and for a row of wagons or 
trucks backed to the sidewalk on each 
side of the street. 
in and out at 
wagons and trucks. 
street in the new market at a busy 
time of the day, 
-pressed with the smoothness of opera- 
tion as compared with the conditions 
prevailing on South Water Street. 
Mr. Wagner and others told me that 
the buyers seem to .be in a better 
frame of mind in the new market, and 
in the opinion of many dealers, this 
results in larger purchases on their 
One buyer with whom I talked 
stated that he could make his ‘pur- 
chases much more quickly at the new 
market and that this enabled him to 
spend a larger proportion of his time 
in promoting sales at his grocery store 
on the south side of Chicago. Such a 
state of affairs, 
over, undoubtedly plays quite a part 
in promoting increased consumption 
of perishables, a matter which is of 
great importance to both growers and 


The writer 


In the new mar- 


Thus, buyers can 
will with their 
As one views the 


he is forcibly im- 


repeated over and 


The general feeling of the produce 
is that the new market is 
lowering costs of operation. A. H. 
Welch, president of the South Water 
Market Trust, said that the cost of 
cartage has been reduced 25 per cent 
and that the overhead expense has 
been reduced 30 per cent. 
tant factor in operating costs is the 
financing system. 
the dealers will complete 
their payments in 16 years and they 
will then own their own stores, where- 
as on South Water Street the net 
rentals were about twice as high as 
are being paid on the new market and 
the dealers would never have come 
into possession of their stores. 
facilities in the two places cannot be 
compared as to efficiency and con- 


An impor- 


Under the system 


The 


Several of the produce dealers in- 
formed me that trade had increased in 
the new market. 
was under consideration, it was feared 
that the buyers might go elsewhere 
for their needs, but this fear has been 
entirely dispelled. The new market 
seems to be drawing more and more 


When the market 


Some important new developments 
are taking place 


with reference to 


terminals and auction markets. The 








railroads are jointly constructing a 
new concentration terminal within five 


made a 


T 





to 10 minutes’ haul of the marky 
have no 
It will be used for inspection 
for re-icing and for diverting the cay 


This 
tracks. 


terminal 


will 






team 


It will accommodate about 15800 cay 


of products. 


Adjoining the railroad terminal wi 


be another 


terminal which 


Will be 


owned by the produce dealers. It yj) 
be-used solely for products which ar 
to be unloaded in Chicago. There wij 
be team tracks 40 feet wide betwee 
each pair of switching tracks. 

On a site adjoining these two tern; 
nals there is a large auction hous 


which is now in operation. 


It houses 


the operations of the two Chicago 


auction companies. 


The display room 


accommodates 180 cars of products at 


one time. 


When the new concentration tern. 
nal is completed by the railroads, ali 
cars consigned to dealers on the ney 


market will be delivered to it. 


This 


should prove a distinct advantage to 
some of the railroads and to shippers 


on such railroads. 


In the past some 


of the railroad terminals in Chicago 
have been better located than others 
and for this reason produce has sold 
better in them. 
will place all railroads, and growers 
on all railroads, in an equal position 
in this regard and should prove a@¢- 


vantageous all around. 


The new 


terminal 


The new terminals should prove of 
great value to buyers from nearby 
markets who assemble cars of mixed 
products in Chicago and ship them to 
Under the former con- 
ditions, a lot of time was required to 
visit the different railroad yards and 
assemble the various purchases in one 


their market. 


place. 


In the new terminals, such 


cars of products can be assembled 
quickly, with less expense, and with 
less damage to the products. 

In addition to the advantages al- 
ready mentioned, one must consider 
also the canopies over the sidewalks, 
the larger and better arranged stores 
and offices, the fireproof construction, 
the greater freedom from rats and 
vermin due to concrete and steel ma- 
terials, the central cold sterage facili- 


ties, and 


plant. 


the central 
Many dealers have constructed 
special cold storage rooms in their - 


incineration 


basements and are obtaining refrigera- 
tion from the central plant through 
insulated pipes. 

Only one condition has developed in 
the new market which is not proving 


out with entire satisfaction. 
streets 
One of these streets is 


market has 
through it. 


two 


The new 
running 


attracting more trade than the other. 
However, this has been due in part 
at least to the fact that the one street 
was not fully occupied at the start by 
dealers. The space is being taken up 
gradually by incoming dealers, and 
the trade is said to be improving. 
At the same time, some dealers are 
wondering if it might not have been 
better had they constructed the entire 
market along one street. 





HE C. & E. I. RAILROAD will rup 
a special train from Terre Haute 


to Evansville, Ind., between June 28 
and July 3 with the object of promot- 
ing improved methods of grading, 
packing and loading of fruits and vege 


tables. 


A large crop of fruits and 


vegetables is expected in the terri- 


tory this season, and the railroad offi- 
cials are conducting this tour in the 
nature of an educational campaign 
with the object of assisting growers 
and themselves in handling the crops 
to the best advantage. t 
made at a number of important ship- 
ping points,at which the exhibits may 


Stops will be 
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be examined by interested growers. 
Moving pictures and lectures on fruits 
and vegetables will also be presented 
in a car especially equipped for this 
purpose. 





[° IS becoming quite common for 
dealers and large co-operative asso- 
ciations to preserve cherries and vari- 
ous small fruits in the fresh condition 
py freezing the product solid and 
keeping it below the freezing point. 
The product is delivered to bakers and 
other consumers in the frozen condi- 
tion, following which the berries are 
thawed out and used immediately. 
The principal use of such fruit is for 
pies. It is also quite common for such 
fruit, particularly strawberries, to be 
kept over until just before the crop 
of the next season ripens, when it is 
used to satisfy the demand of the sea- 
son. 





p4ta relative to the division of the 
consumer’s dollar when paid for 
oranges and lemons, have been com- 
piled by the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, Los Angeles, for the 12 
years 1913-25. Prices paid by con- 
sumers have been collected through 
the district sales managers of the ex- 
change in 45 representative cities. 
Wholesale and carlot prices, on the 
same brands for which retail prices 
were secured, were noted and the 
products traced back to the producers. 

The following table has been .pre- 
pared from material recentiy pub- 
lished by the exchange; 


The car having the divided wire- 
basket bunker maintained tempera- 
tures equal to those kept up by a car 
of exactly the same construction ex- 
cept that the latter was equipped with 
a United States standard wire-basket 
bunker of larger ice capacity. 

In the first test, the car having the 
divided wire-basket bunker required 
4060 pounds less ice than the other 
car and in the second test 3634 
pounds less. This saving in ice. was 
a result of the increased meltage sur- 
face provided by the new type of 
bunker and because of its smaller ice 
capacity. 

The bulletin contains numerous de- 
tails relative to the tests and results 
obtained. A copy of the new publica- 
tion may. be had free, as long as the 
supply lasts, by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





A RECENT summary of the Florida 
citrus industry made by C. C. 
Commander, general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, shows that 
the investment in Florida citrus prop- 
erty approximates $231,000,000. An 
area of 288,656 acres, or about 500 
square miles, is planted to citrus 
fruits in Florida. This acreage, -hhow- 
ever, is only about five per cent of the 
estimated 6,000,000 acres in the state 
which are adapted to citrus culture. 
At the present time only 176,000 citrus 
trees are in bearing. The value of 
citrus groves is estimated at not less 
than $800 per acre. There are about 





1913-23, 1919-24, 

Ten-year Five-year 1923-24, 1924-25, 

average average One year One year 
Paid by Consumer ........eeeeeee wee $6.90 $7.93 $6.82 $8.81 
PercentaBe .....-..ccccccveses seeeee 100 100 + 2 100 

--Percentage distribution of consumer’s dollar~ 

OBOE. san rua o.ns4 0s <s-Josee sense ed 26. 26.7 29.0 25.4 
Oe ere pemerreee re pree 8.3 8. 8.1 7.5 
PANSPOFCMCIDR: 66 soles cic ce csocvevesvce 7.1 18.3 19.6 15.1 
DINE arte cos sins owe a a ep Ses 048 p6ees RS 1.4 1.6 1.4 
Picking, hauling, packing ........... 8.8 10.2 11.3 8.8 
PCIE OM GOON. « oo on 0.a0.0cUetdngieestoes 8.5 35.3 30.4 : 41.8 


‘Including advertising. 





It will be noted by the figures that 
the percentages of the consumer’s 
dollar retained by the retailer, the 
jobber and the transportation com- 
panies show a tendency to vary in- 
versely with the selling price. 

In commenting on the data, the man- 
agement of the exchange says: “A 
more standardized product and in- 
creased consumption due to Sunkist 
advertising have done much to make 
the citrus business a desirable one for 
the trade. Lower transportation rates 
and increased efficiency in production, 
harvesting and packing, as a means 
by which growers’ returns may be in- 
7 are receiving constant atten- 
tion.” 





HE NEW ZEALAND apple crop 

was very large: during the season 
just closing and the quantity available 
for exportation to Great Britain and 
South America is estimated at abcut 
500,000 cases compared with only 
about 250,000 last year, according to 
a report received from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner John C. Speaks 
at London. The New Zealand cold 
storages are congested, and shipping 
facilities, although more extensive 
than prevailed last season, are said to 
be unable to handle the supply of fruit 


‘ for export. 





REFRIGERATOR cars with bunkers 
of the divided wire-basket type 
cool the load as efficiently as those 
equipped with the United ‘States 
standard wire-basket bunkers, and do 
80 with less ice, according to Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1398-D, “Comparative 
Efficiency of Divided © Wire-Basket 
Bunkers in Refrigerator Cars,” just 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. P 

In order to determine the efficiency 
of this new type of bunker, two tests 
were made, using two cars in each. 
One car was equipped with the United 
States standard wire-basket bunker 
and the other with the divided wire- 
basket bunker. Apples were used in 
the first test and oranges in the 


second. : 


250 packing houses in the state rep- 
resenting a total value of about $6,- 
000,000. In considering the capitaliza- 
tion of the industry, one should also 
include the values of such supple- 
mentary lines of business as supply 
fertilizer, spray materials, grove equip- 
ment, packing house machinery and 
other supplies. The figures collected 
by Mr. Commander show that without 
question the citrus industry is the 
backbone of Florida prosperity. 





HE OKANOGAN Apple Growers’ 

Union of Okanogan, Wash., has in- 
stalled several plants which are in- 
tended to remove the spray residue 
from apples of the 1926 crop. The 
labels used on the boxes will indicate 
that the apples have been wiped, and 
it is expected that such fruit will 
command a premium over fruits not 
so treated. 

The machines will be placed just 
ahead of the grading machines. Five 
of them will be used, each costing 
approximately $500. The fruit will be 
conveyed over horizontal revolving 
rollers and will be slapped by 500 
pieces of canvas. The machines will 
be electrically driven and a fan. will 
remove dust and other materials. 





Monthly Market Review 


HE FOLLOWING summary of the 
fruit marketing situation was fur- 


nished by the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics on June 8: 
“Shipments of fruits and vegetables 
have been catching up in quantity. 
About eight per cent more cars of lead- 
ing products were shipped this May 
than during the same month last year, 
and the gain was in the last two 
weeks of the month. The result of 
the increasing supply is a downward 
slant of prices for most lines. Late- 
ness of June appears chiefly in the 
small beginning of shipments of such 
products as peaches, melons and the 
tender truck crops. Cool weather in 
spring and early summer favors good 
clearaneec of the potato and apple 
holdings. Movement of both of these 




















Dependable Haulage 
Economically Given 


The farmer’s long working day is 
shortened by the Speed Wagon’s 


rapid travel, 


His marketing is less restricted, be- 
cause the Speed Wagon triples his 
trading radius. 

His transportation hours are de: 
creased by the Speed Wagon’s 
ability to carry a generous load 


each trip. 


basis. 






. — —s 
“aay 


‘ 
Meme 6 


More specific,—his haulage costs 
are lessened because the Speed 
Wagon is the world’s most economical 
commercial car, computed on any 


144-Tons Capacity 
4-Cylinder Chassis, $1090 


6-Cylinder Chassis, $1240 
Standard bodies for all farm loads 


g 
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MME REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
z yy oD ;‘ Lonsing. Michigan 






































products continued fairly active un- 
usually late in the season. Most of 
the recent apple shipments were from 
Washington and New York. 

“Many fruits and vegetables sold 
lower. There were few important 
price ‘advances. Cantaloupes and 
watermelons fell away rapidly from 
high opening prices. Peaches have 
been moving from Georgia at increas- 
ing rate, and a heavy season is ex- 
pected. The same is true of Florida 
and Georgia watermelons. Drought 
was relieved by timely rains in May 
and June, saving the situation for 
numerous truck crops. 


Strawberries Doing Well 


“The strawberry deal turned out 
more profitably than last season. Rain 
came at the right time to save the 
crop for several important shipping re- 
gions and improved the: size of the 
fruit in later shipments. Louisiana 
shipped twice as many berries as last 
season, turning out a crop worth some 
$5,000,000. Crops of the region from 
North Carolina west to Missouri were 
cut down somewhat by dry weather. 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey have good crops in most sec- 
tions and favorable markets. Prices 
in June were a little lower than a 
year ago when receipts were greatly 
lessened by d The outlook ap- 
pears favorable for New York, Michi- 
gan and other northern berry shipping 


sections. Juice factories have been 
taking a large share of the crop in 
some parts of Virginia this season. 
Packing the fruit for shipment in bar- 
rels is becoming an important feature 
of the trade. Heavy planting of rasp- 
berries is reported in Michigan. 


Early Peach Crop 

“Estimates of the Georgia peach 
crop indicate possibly 14,000 carloads 
available for shipment. The peach 
crop in northern and central California 
seems to be very promising, with a 
large pack expected by canneries and 
a great output of the dried product. 
Many of the carlot shipments reported 
in that state are to factories. All Cal- 
ifornia canned fruits must meet the 
requirements of the state’s new stand- 
ardization law. The North: Carolina 
peach crop will soon be under way, 
with probably about as many carloads 
as last season. Texas and middle 
western fruit sections also add heavily 
to the summer supply. The Georgia 
peach crop last year. was valued at 
$10,000,000 and that of California at 
$15,000,000.” 





Walter found his mamma talking to 
a very stout woman. 

“Walter,” said his mother, “this is 
your great-aunt.” 

“Yes,” said Walter, gazing at her 
ample proportions, “she looks it!”— 
Exchange. 
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had any repairs of any soft. 
It makes a very good rate of 
speed. I think the GMC the 
best truck made.” 
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Reli abili + y 


The ability of GMC Trucks to haul their loads, 
day after day and year after year, with a min- 
imum loss of time is the direct result of General 


M 


facilities, plus years of experience in truck building. 


Improved wear-resisting, removable cylinder walls 
and positive high pressure lubrication to all bearing points 


in 


Oversize universal joints; oversize axles; pressed steel 
frames; springs of finer steel; electrical wirés encased in 
wet-proof conduits:— 


These are but a few of the reasons for the unusual reli 
ability of General Motors Trucks. 


Beban, Wholesale 
in Olives and Olive 
Madera, Calif., says: 
MC Truck has been 


months and has not 





in GMC Trucks 


otors great engineering and manufacturing 


the engines; oversize transmiSsion gears and shafts; 


Sold and Serviced Everywhere by B: hes, Distrib and Dealers of 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GMC1,1': and2*s tontrucks GMC Big Brute‘; and6ton trucks 

GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Truckd YellowCabs Yellow Coaches 

Yellow Light Delivery Trucks Hertz Drivurself Cars 
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On the Ocean Front 


Che Breakers 


1 yr. All Three 
Pathfinder (26 issues) - 6mo. one 
inder (2 $1:22 
American end European Pians. Sea Water in All Baths American Fruit Grower . 7 yrs. 


Orchestra 


Afternoon Teas 
Therapeutic Baths 
JOEL HILLMAN, President 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


Club No. 15 
Woman’s World . . . 


A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk 


Dancing | 
Golf Privileges 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 


i 
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ATLANTIC CITY, &. J. | 
Fire-proof Garage 
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53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








Get 


225,000 circulation, reaches leading Fruit Growers and Horticulturists in every 
part of the country each month. Their wants are almost unlimited, and they 
study the advertising columns of The American Fruit Grower Magazine to learn 


what is be 


Nearly every reader of this publication has something to sell which other fruit 

growers need. 

are already making profitable use of this department. 

sale or need and find a ready market. 

Classified advertisements in The American Fruit Grower Magazine, using no 

illustrations or display type, cost 15 cents a word each insertion, no advertise- 
ss than ten (19) words accepted, making the minimum charge $1.50. 


ment of le 
Cash must 


following month’s issue. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


The American Fruit 
Grower Magazine, 
with more than 


Cash for It Here 


ing offered for sale there. 


Here is the place to make that fact known. Many subscribers 


List what you have for 


accompany order, copy must reach us by the 10th of the month for 
Address 


Advertising Department 
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Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets. Fullweight, coating right. 
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"THE WENATCHEE District 
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HERE is no way for a co-operative 

to secure a high price for a poor 
product. Associations which are 
formed with the hope of doing this 
are doomed to failure, unless the ob- 
jective is-changed. Prices above the 
average of the market are realized 
only through the creation of a real 
preference for the product handled. 
Such a preference can be built only 
on a belief in the honesty, uniformity 
and reliability of the product and on a 
proven reputation for business fair- 
ness. The development of a merchan- 
dising policy which will assist in 
creating this preference is one of the 
most important tasks facing co-opera- 
tive organizations today. 

At the present time too many asso- 
ciations are merely order takers. 
Little effort has been made to mer- 
chandise the products they have .to 
market, or even to study what the 
various market outlets demahd, what 
grades and varieties are best suited to 
thé Reeds of the particular groups of 
consumers, and how much any one 
group will. absorb at a given time and 
price. Only when the factors which 
influence this absorbing power are 
fully understood can a merchandising 
program be worked out which will 
develop confidence in an association 
and its product and tend to build up 
a trade which will continue to look to 
that particular organization as a satis- 
factory source of supply. Once a real 
merchandising program has been de- 
veloped, it tends to attract customers 
whose business becomes attached 
more or less permanently. Sales to 
regular customers are the least costly, 
inasmuch as sales resistance has been 
greatly lessened through continued 
satisfactory relations. It is evident 
then that co-operatives must seek out 
means of furnishing services to the 
buyer of such high quality that pre- 
mium prices will be paid for the 
products handled. 

A rather common tendency among 
co-operative organizations is to hold 
back sales when prices are rising, in 
the anticipation of securing even 
higher prices. In consequence, the 
commodity is usually withheld from 
the market when the demand is great- 
est and then, after the price breaks, 
is forced into consumptive channels in 
an effort to dispose of it at once and 
avoid further declines. Such a course 
tends to a limited extent to accelerate 
the rate of decline and possibly to 
force prices down somewhat below the 
point which would be reached under 
normal conditions. The result is that 
an undue proportion of the crop is 
sold on declining markets and the 
prices obtained are almost certain to 
be somewhat less than the average. 
It is always easier to sell produce on 
a rising market, for then the demand 
is strong and there is a- tendency for 
buyers to be less critical of deliveries. 
Marketing policies which include sell- 
ing during periods of rising prices, 
and diminished activity during down- 
ward swings, will result in a satisfac- 
tory average price.—A. V. Swarthout, 
United States Bureau of Agriculturat 
Economics. 





Co- 
operative Association, Wenatchee, 
Wash., is opening on July 1 a sales 
office in New York City. ‘This office 


is being opened with the object of 
promoting increased use of Wenat- 
chee grown apples in New York and 
nearby fruit consuming centers. 


Sidney Carnine, who has: been lo- 


cated at Wenatchee as sales manager 











for the association the past year, will the Department of Horticulture of the 


become manager of the new office 
He will be general supervisor of alj 
sales throughout New York state, New 
England, eastern Canada and other 
markets within easy reach of New 
York City. He has had many years 
of experience in eastern markets and 
is well qualified for this task. 

» CC. W. White, who has been generaj 
manager and treasurer of the associa. 
tion, will assume the additional dutieg 
of sales manager. He has been con. 
nected with the association for threg 
years and is familiar with all phaseg 
of selling apples, having had 12 years 
of experience in the Wenatchee dis. 
trict. : 

The opening of the sales office in 
New ‘York and the placing of a paid 
representative there will shorigy the 
route of sale between the growers and 
consumers, according to President 
J. H. Auvil. The association for some 
time has been looking forward to the 
time when such a move would be jus 
tified. The new departure will bring 
about a saving in sales costs, as well 
as promote increased use of Wenat- 
chee applies in the eastern part of 
the country. 





HE ANNUAL meeting of the Na- 

tional Pecan Growers’ Exchange, 
Albany, Ga., was held on May 18. Di 
rectors were elected for the coming 
years as follows: C. Kirkpatrick, J. 
B. Wight, H. W. Smithwick, J. A. Ker. 
nodle; H. H. Nichols, Ray C. Simpson, 
Frank H. Wood, C. A. Newcomer and 
William P. Bullard. 

The directors re-elected William P. 
Bullard as president and general man- 
ager; C. Kirkpatrick as first vice-pres- 
ident; and Harold B. Taylor as secre 
tary and treasurer. 

President Bullard, in presenting his 
annual report, made the following 
statement: | . 

“I am an optimist on the pecan in- 
dustry. I believe that a pecan orchard 
of the proper varieties for the location; 
and planted on proper soil; and given 
proper care and treatment throughout, 
will be the best investment that one 
can make in agriculture. Yet we can 
not escape the fact, however, that 
there are too many poor nuts pro 
duced—some of it caused by poor va- 


rieties, some of it by poor soil 
and some of it, probably the 
most of it, by lack of proper 


care and attention. A man yesterday 
told me of a large orchard in Alabama 
formerly owned by a widely known 
pecan man; but the son had neglected 
the orchard and it was now growing 
more weeds and briars than good 
nuts. If the pecan business were not 
good and great and strong, it could 
not easily survive the damage that 
follows from sore spots like that.” 

The exchange has increased its 
membership 20 per cent during the 
past year. It is gradually becoming 
an important factor in the handling 
of the pecan crop of the South, which 
is increasing rapidly in size each year. 
It is taking an important part in the 
promotion of improved grading meth- 
ods as well as in developing better 
methods of marketing. It is reported 
that the annual meeting was 2 dis 
tinct. success from every viewpoint 
and that growers who attended were 
thoroughly satisfied that the exchange 
is now on a sound footing. 





THE ILLINOIS Fruit Growers’ Ex 
change has employed H. W. Day 


_.to take charge of its production and 


standardization department. Mr. Day 
has had experience as a member of 
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University of Illinois, as county agent 
in Cook county, Illinois, and as head 
of the standardization and inspection 
department of the Illinois State De- 
artment of Agriculture, He resigned 
the latter position to take up the 
work with the exchange. 

In connection with his new duties, 
Mr. Day will work among the man- 
agers and members of local associa- 
tions and assist them in producing 
high class products and in grading 
and packing them to the best advan- 
tag 

filinois is expecting a peach crop of 
anywhere from 3000 to 5000 cars this 
year. The acreage of peaches has 
been greatly increased and the setting 
of fruit this season is good in prac- 
tically all sections. The exchange is 
also expecting to handle a consider- 
ably increased tonnage this season. 
A. B. Leeper, manager, estimates that 
the exchange will market from 500 to 
750 cars of peaches in the Centralia 
district alone. In addition, the organi- 


“sation expects to market a consider- 


able tonnage of peaches and other 
fruits from other sections of the state. 
+ Bowe RECENT annual meeting of 

the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association was one of the 
most satisfactory and harmonious ever 
held by the organization. The annual 
reports of J. M. Parker, general man- 
ager, C. D. Cavallaro, president, and 
Warren E. Hyde, chairman of the 
yoting board, showed a sound condi- 
tion of the association. The policies 
pow being followed of quick turnover, 
economy in operation ‘and prompt re- 
turns to growers have saved thou- 
gands of dollars for the members on 
the 1925 prune and apricot crops. 


New records in economy of operation 
have been made. The apricot clean- 
up was the earliest in the history of 
the association. The prune crop of 
1925 has been entirely sold out. Mr. 
Parker promised that the final prune 
payments would be in the hands of 
the growers by July 15. 

The following were elected as direct- 
ors for the coming year: W. J. O’Con- 
nor, W. A. Yerxa, M. E. Phillips, H. C. 
Dunlap, A. R. Thomas, Edwin Quinn, 
C. D. Cavallaro, Frank T. Swett, J. O. 
Hayes, Hugh Hersman, George Glen- 
denning, Waldo Rohnert, A. L. Shively, 
William Pearce and R. E. Hyde. All 
of these men served the past year 
with the exception of Edwin Quinn 
and William Pearce, who were elected 
to fill vacancies. Warren E. Hyde was 
re-elected as chairman of the voting 
board, and H. N. Schroeder was re- 
elected as secretary of the board. 
Likewise, C. D. Cavallaro was re- 
elected as president, Joseph M. 
Parker was reappointed as general 
manager, and Joseph T. Brooks was 
continued as secretary of the associa- 
tion. 





HE WENATCHEE District Agri- 

cultural Credit Corporation ended 
its first year of operation on March 
16, 1926. During the year it made 
loans to its members to the extent of 
$349,885. Crop mortgages were given 
as security, and the interest rate was 
six and one-half per cent. There were 
66 loans, ranging from $30,333 to $125. 
The length of time varied from two 
months and 27 days to seven months 
and 13 days, averaging four months 
and 14 days. The last loan from the 
Intermediate Credit Bank was closed 
out and paid on February 10, 1926. 


Prévention Of Grape Diseases 


(Continued from page 4) 


ly and thorough. Since the presence 
of moisture is necessary for the dis- 
charge of the spores of the fungi 
causing the various diseases, it will 
thus be seen that in order to success- 
fully protect the vines and fruit from 
infection it will be necessary to have 
them covered with the fungicide 
before the spores are shed during 
rainy periods, instead of afterward, 
s0 that their. germination and the 


Jesulting infection can be prevented. 


ag 


A little attention devoted to the 
weather forecasts will render this 
possible. It has been shown that 
Bordeaux mixture properly made and 
applied will be washed off only 
slightly after a continued rain of 24 
hours. It is important that as much 
of the entire surface of the foliage, 
shoots, canes and fruit be thoroughly 
coated but the vines should not be 
oversprayed. In spraying vines in 
foliage, it is. important that the spray 
should be directed upward from the 
nozzle held beneath the vine, as well 
as directly at the vine. 


Dusting in Grape Disease Control 

Now that the control of the fungous 
diseases and insect pests of the grape 
by spraying has been discussed, it 
might be well to discuss briefly their 
control by dusting with powdered 
spray materials. Fungicides and in- 
secticides in dry, finely powdered 
form have long been used in disease 
and insect control, especially on low- 
growing plants. A steadily increas- 
ing interest has been manifested of 
late in the use of dusts for the control 
of these troubles, and extensive ex- 
Periments have been made to deter- 
mine the efficiency of such treatments. 
The materials now employed for vine- 
yard dusting are mostly_finely ground, 
dehydrated copper sulphate, arsenate 
of lead, arsenate of lime, sulphur and 
tobacco. The sulphur, and sometimes 
others of these dusts, often contain a 
diluent or filler, such as hydrated 
ime or gypsum. Various ready- 
mixed combinations of fungicides and 
insecticides in dust form are now on 
the market. In the use of dusts, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
hecessity of employing only extremely 
finely ground materials, since the 
finely divided materials will adhere to 
parts of the plant dusted while 








the coarser materials merely roll off 
and are of little or no value. 


Dusts More Expensive but Easier to 
Apply 

In general it may be said that dust- 
ing has proved considerably more ex- 
pensive than liquid spraying. On the 
other hand, applications. of the dust 
mixture can be made in a much 
shorter time and more thoroughly 
than can spraying. Other points in 
favor of the dusting method are that 
the handling of a large bulk of water 
is eliminated, as well as the time in- 
volved in diluting solutions and filling 
the tank, the outfit is less expensive, 
and fewer operators are required for 
application. Moreover, the time of ap- 
plication is not limited by soil condi- 
tions, inasmuch as the lightness of 
the outfit permits its transportation 
at all times; also, vines on rough or 
hilly ground, or in localities remote 
from an adequate water supply, may 
be protected without unusual difficulty. 
Even though the dust method should 
prove considerably more expensive 
from the standpoint of the cost of 
materials, the great saving of time, 
and especially the ability to cover 
large acreages at critical periods in a 
minimum of time, would, in such 
cases at least, largely offset the in- 
creased cost of the dust mixture. 

Thus far, however, but little atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the use 
of dusts in vineyards as compared to 
their use in orchards and on truck 
crops. In general it may be stated: 
that while in many cases the dusts 
seem to give as good control of dis- 
eases and insects as do the liquid 
sprays, in others, notably certain 
fungous diseases of orchard fruits, 
dust preparations rank below ~the 
liquid sprays in the efficiency of their 
control. Sufficient experimental work 
has not yet been done with the new 
dust. materials to show definitely 
their value in the control of various 
diseases and insect pests in vineyards 
under variable weather and climatic 
conditions, or their adhesiveness as 
compared with that of the liquid spray 
materials. The conservative vineyard- 
ist, therefore, under ordinary condi- 
tions, should continue to use liquid 
sprays! until the status of the dust 
‘spray has beeg more fully determined. 
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For your light truck. 
use Kelly Cushion Tires 


ELLY Demountable Cushion tires are intended 

to replace pneumatic tires on Ford and 

other light trucks in service where the wear on 
pneumatic tires is excessive. 


Kelly Cushions are practically as easy-riding as 
pneumatics and while they cost a little more they are far 
cheaper in the end because they will stand up under heavier 
loads, are not subject to puncture and will last two or three 
times as long. Since they are built on the rim, you mount 
them on the wheel just as you would a pneumatic rim. All 
the tools you need are a wrench and a jack. 


They come in sizes to replace 30x314, 30x5 and 33x5 
pneumatics. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CoO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 


KELLY ‘cusrion TIRES 
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25 Years Under Same Management. | 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk | ee | 
Order by Club Number 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


When You Poison Use a Peerless 
—A-real hand Dust Gun 


Apply dust insecticide and fungicide with a Peerless 
Hand Dust Gun and get results. 

The load is divided front and rear—equally balanced. 
Easy to carry and easy to operate. 

Fan is ball bearing and the hub is packed in grease. 
The hopper holds seven pounds and the discharge can 
be regulated from nothing to twenty pounds per acre. 
Just the thing for plants, bushes and medium size 
trees. 


Write H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y 











Write for name of nearest dealer and mention this poper. 


Peerless Dust Gun Co. 
1600 E. 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Love of Gardens Increases 


ID YOU ever see so many an- 
nouncements of flower shows as 
you read last spring? It seemed. to 
me every little place I’d ever heard 
of, and many I’d never heard of, were 
holding flower shows. Each one gave 
me a sense of satisfaction. Nothing 
could prove more conclusively that we 
are gaining a greater appreciation of 
the value of flower gardens. 

This will surely add to the richness 
of life. America winces under the re- 
proach of being a money-loving land. 
The almighty dollar is believed abroad 
to govern our every thought and 
action. But if we become a race of 
gardeners, it will take away this re- 
proach. 

We may, as a people, fall below 
others in. artistic -ability. Pre-emi- 
nence in music, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, even in literature, is sturdily 
claimed by those who regard us as 
money-grubbers. But blooming door- 
yards give an unanswerable assurance 
that we are susceptible to beauty. 

It is not the handsome .grounds of 
millionaires that prove, this. There 
ostentation may enter in as a motive. 
In such homes may be found books 
that are never read, pictures of great 
price that the: owners couldn’t tell 
from a colored photograph, musical 
instruments that their unskilled 
fingers never touch. ~But when there 
are flowers around every cottage door, 
it is a spontaneous blossoming of the 
soul of a people. é 


A Plea for Easy Chairs 


E TOOK a long motor drive 

through the country on a warm 
Sunday afternoon recently and saw 
whole families taking the air on front 
porches. This should have been a 
most restful sight, but on the contrary 
it left me with a crick in the back. 
Scarcely a comfortable chair was to 
be seen. 

Old and young were perched pre- 
cariously upon hard-seated, stiff, up- 
right, armless chairs, and to tell the 
truth, those who were seated looked 
less at ease than such unconventional 
individuals as frankly lolled on the 


steps or propped their backs against ° 


the porch posts. Many old men, whose 
appearance suggested a hard week of 
work and a need of repose, sat rigidly, 
bolt upright and weary, while an agile 
youth twirled nimbly on one leg of 
the offending seat and won a frown 
from the cautious housekeeper. 

It would seem that the object of 
chairs is to save one from standing 
indefinitely. Work in the country is 
laborious for man and woman. Of all 
extravagances, the least costly and 
the most rewarding is a chair that 
will rest your poor bones instead of 
making each of them ache separately. 

Children will scarcely stay in one 
place or position long enough to make 
it essential for them to have provi- 
sion made for. hours of ease, but 
grown-ups (and the longer they’ve 
been grown up the greater the need) 
demand repose when supposedly rest- 
ing from work. Why not make birth- 
day, anniversary or Christmas gifts of 
good “sittable” chairs? 


Why We Leave Home 


NE OF the most consistent “Trip- 

pers” I have known was, neverthe- 
less, devoted to her home. When “the 
Red Gods called” from forest, stream 
and hill, she obeyed some seemingly 
but half-understood urge which could 
be allayed only by change of scene. 
She would go reluctantly and always 
return gladly—but she went. 

On the eve of one of her periodic 
spring flights, I caught her scribbling 
on a torn scrap of paper and found 
she was expressing puzzlement at her 
own actions in words which, while not 
poetry, were yet not quite prose. 
“When I go away, when I lock the 
door of my little home, I turn. a-key . 
in my heart upon a thousand mem- 
ories—so Sweet, the dearest in all the 





world. Yet I lock the door and go 
away.” 

A real home becomes an almost 
sentignt part of the home-maker and 
severance of the tie is painful. A 
friend who occupied my own little 
home during my temporary absence 
wrote: “This is the loveliest place I 
know to be, but, after all, it is a sort 
of shell of you and empty without 
you. ‘The very sofa pillows seem to 
need-your pat to make them sit up in 
the mornings.” 

We live in a restless age. Few of 
us, especially. under the onset of 
‘“‘wanderlust” are satisfied to stay 
quietly at home, year in and year out, 
as a former generation did. We are 
consumed with the desire to see the 
wide,“wide world, or at the very least 
to get to some nearby resort. 

There we may be fully as hot and 
uncomfortable and spend more money 
than we would at home, but we are 
jolted. out of our rut. The deadly 
monotony of daily routine is broken. 
We bring back what artists call “a 
fresh eye” to the aspects of home that 
had begun to pall. A little trip often 
acts as a wholesome tonic. 





We've All Had Them 


UMPS, measles and whooping 
cough have claimed most of us 
who are now full grown. It is quite 
evident that we survived them. From 
this it is argued by some physicians 
that it is much better to allow chil- 
dren to take them as they come since 
they “go harder” with adults. than 
with young children. 

Those who like to follow the path 
of least resistance will probably give 
heed to this advice. But who shall 
decide when. doctors disagree? _We 
know beyond question that the most 
frequent cause of adult death in the 
United States is heart disease. We 
are furthermore told that “it usually 
starts in childhood or youth from in- 
fectious- diseases which are prevent- 
able.” = 

So fully impressed with this danger 
was the conference of state and provi- 
dential health authorities of North 
America that, at their last conference 
in Atlantic City, the congress passed 
a resolution condemning what they 
called the “archaic suggestion” to 
allow such childish diseases to take 
their course. 

The resolution further “urges the 
parents everywhere to do everything 
possible to prevent their children 
from acquiring or spreading disease.” 
It asserts that “the lowering of hereto- 
fore ordindry diseases of childhood is 
one of the chief gains in public health 
in recent years, and if continued and 
extended and coupled with periodic 
examination of the apparently healthy, 
will extend the span of life and longer 
maintain health and usefulness.” _ 

The ment for shielding our chil- 
dren from contagious childish diseases 
seems to me unanswerable. 





Mid-Summer Suggestion 


H-E4T and dustiness begin to mar 
the freshness of all the pretty 
hangings with which we begin the 
spring. Yet winter is still far away. 
If your window curtains have lost 
that look of snowy freshness which 
made them look so cool and inviting, 
they may be washed, dried and 
dipped in cold coffee. If the color 
appears too deep, rinse them in cold 
water. Or they may be boiled in 
strong cold tea to which a tablespoon- 
ful of salt has been added. Either 
process will produce a very delicate, 
agreeable tint that wil! harmonize 
with almost any color scheme. - 





“Hubby, do you love me?” 

*VYes.”’ 

_“How much. do you love me?” 

“How thuch.do you need?”’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal; - > * 
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‘The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


The Old, Old Story 


HE TROUBLE began long ago: “I 

don’t know what’s come over the 
hired girls these days,” sighed Eve to 
her Edenless Adam. “They’re so lazy 
and discontented and impudent and 
—.” Well, Mrs. Fruit Grower's 
Wife, you know the rest of that sen- 
tence -by heart even if ofily by hear- 
say from neighbors. 

Hired. girl, help, cook, domestic, 
nurse-maid, slavey, a rose by any 
other name, they’re all, if we may 
judge by the bitter lamentations of 
disappointed housewives, a sore trial. 
That opening sentence of Eve’s goes 
on to say, “and what’s more, if you do 
succeed in getting a good girl, she 
won't stay. You can’t keep them for 
love or money.” 

There being at the very -least two 
sides to every question, we may safely 
guess that the hired girl, on her side, 
is throwing some such verbal bouquets 
as “Mean, stingy, cross, old thing! 
There’s no suiting her.. An’ what does 
she think I am anyway?” 

There’s something wrong in a situa- 
tion where employer and employee 
harbor such sentiments toward each 
other. Perhaps, as some advanced 
thinkers maintain, the whole system 
is\wrong and the housewife should do 
every bit of her own work. 

Many do, but few from choice. In 
the large household overflowing with 
its hungry men at work, with its hun- 
gry children at play or school, with 
its incessant demand for meals, for 
clothes, for care of the poultry, care 
of the dairy, for attention along a 
thousand lines, it is almost as unrea- 
sonable to demand that the wife and 
mother do without help as to insist 
that the husband and father should 
till no more acres than he can individ- 
ually cultivate and harvest. 

Often, if the establishment is to run 
on in any semblance of comfort and 
efficiency, the housewife needs help. 
Things being as they are, it is up to 
her to solve the so-called servant 
problem as painlessly as possible. 


It’s a Vexed Question 


Sometimes we think that, in addi- 
tion to the worthy school courses in 
household economics, there should be 
a@ special post graduate course in 
domestic psychology, for; you see, it’s 
human nature that enters here just as 
importantly and far less simply than 
the mere weighing of eggs and butter, 
heating of ovens or properties of milk. 

The orchard home, as a rule, is 
either servantiess or boasts but one, 
yet there are as many distinct and 
separate problems as there are mis- 
tresses and maids. Moreover, condi- 
tions vary with locality. The hired 
girl of the Middle West is far removed 
from the frankly menial class of 
colored servants in the South. Where- 
as household labor is abundant in 
some places, in others it appears prac- 
tically hopeless to secure it. 

Then, too, we’ve seen women so 
successful in retaining the same serv- 
ant year after year that, when some 
crisis like the death or marriage of 
the faithful aid’ occurs, we are sur- 
prised to witness a rapid succession 
of. obvious misfits. This has a sober- 
ing effect upon the lady who had 
assumed that she simply had a talent 
for “getting on” with servants, quite 
overlooking the fact that not every 
servant might “get on” with her. 


A Touch of Nature 


With all its annoyances, the relation 
of mistress and maid may be, and 
frequently is, a most pleasant one. In 
such cases, observation leads me to 
suppose that the woman who is paid 
for her services is made to feel the 
employer’s individual interest in her 
comfort and welfare. 

Of course, the country is somewhat 
handicapped by its inaccessibility to 
urban amusements. But whén the 
single farm servant leayes from sheer 





lonesomeness, it’s not so much lack 
of entertainment as because “nobody 
seems to care.” A touch of sympathy 
with her joys and sorrows, a little cop. 
cern for her comfort and considera. 


tion for her convenience, may go fur. - 


ther than a higher wage. 

In a rural neighborhood, there wag 
one woman who could always secure 
the services of a small boy once a 
week to rake, run the lawn mower 
and tidy up the dooryard. “Lucky 
woman! How does she do it?” sighed 
the envious. 

Then a chance passerby one after. 
noon saw her beckon the little fellow, 
offer him a glass of milk and tuck g 
couple of cookies into his fist as she 
said, “I guess you're hungry, Joey, 
after pushing that lawn mower.” 

“What a funny woman you are,” 
called the passing friend. “Do yoy 
always serve afternoon tea to that 
boy? I never heard of such a thing!” 
“Well, I do generally,” admitted the 
lady with a blush. “He gets so warm 
and tired, and he’s still young.” “Yes, 
and you get your yard tidied, which 
the rest of us can’t. It’s cheap at the 
price.” 

The Servant’s Room 


I'd call it a fine investment to make 
the resident help’s room as attractive 
as circumstances permit. Many mis 
tresses say, “It’s as good as they have 
at home” and forget that home és 
glorified by the presence of loved ones 
and its lacks softened by the soothing 
touch of familiarity. 

If the strange room has a degree 
more of comfort or of beauty than the 
accustomed one, if it be kept strictly 
for her use alone, a place where she 
can get away to herself now and thea, 
it forms a valuable tie in keeping the 
girl satisfied. 


Children in the Home 


Children seem to be not nearly the 
handicap in holding a servant that 
the extnma work they occasion might 
lead one to expect. Many times serv- 
ants are held in the same place year 
after year from the babyhood of some 
precious child, because they cannot 
bear to leave the creature so endeared 
to them. 

Mothers do well to teach children te 
be courteous and considerate to the 
servant, if only as a part of that self 
respect which well-bred people feel 
they owe to themselves in their con 
duct toward others, and especially 
toward their social inferiors. 

A point often disregarded is the 
servant’s need of some little time each 
day when she may count on being 
free from call. Usually “time off” is 
agreed on beforehand, but everyone 
is the better for a clear breathing 
space, however short, between break- 
fast and bedtime. That’s one reason 
you, Madam, so much need some 
woman to help you. She longs for the 
same refreshment. It’s as much 
mental as physical. 

Mistresses frequently err by need 
lessly calling for some trivial service 
at a crucial moment in the kitchen, or 
by irritating criticism at an inoppor 
tune moment. Almost invariably more 
is gained by praise than blame. 
Bread seldom fails where the cook 
hears you boasting of her skill. As 
untidy servant, when complimented 
on some unusual neatness, often takes 
the hint kindly. 

The Golden Rule Works 

Tact, tons of it, patience, kindliness 
(not familiarity), are invaluable assets 
to the woman who wishes to have and 
to hold a servant. How much wisdom 
there is in our old nursery rhyme— 
There was an old woman and what do 
you think? She lived upon nothing 
but victuals and drink. Victuals and 
drink were the chief of her diet, and 
yet this old woman could never be 
quiet. 

In briefer and more forceful phrase, 
the Bible tells us: “Man doth not live 
by bread alone. At best, the bread 
eaten among strangers as a wage, 
tends at times to have a bitter taste. 
Sweeten, it with understanding.’ 
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growers interested in such a proposi- 
tion are concerned in the success of 
their venture, they will be very cer- 
tin that if an investment of up to 

10,000 is contemplated, the tonnage 
is signed up for a sufficient length of 
time to write off the investment. 

A second essential and probably the 
post important is experienced packing 
house management. Enough has been 
said on this subject to fill volumes, but 
it will pay any grower or group of 
gowers, figuring on a central pack- 
ing house, to stress this point with 
extreme care. Problems involved in 
the operation of packing houses are 
puch more intricate than packing the 
fruit in the orchard or on the ranch. 
They must be taken care of in an ade- 
quate manner, or failure is certain. 


Construction, Arrangement and 
Equipment 


Perhaps more growers are inter- 
ested in a plant representing a modest 
investment than in the larger and 
more elaborate type of community 
packing houses. Growers, or com- 
panies, sufficiently financed to invest 
in large, expensive plants are usually 
in a position to secure competent ad- 
rice. The small packing house, there- 
fore, is of more immediate concern, 
and in this type of plant California 
and the Northwest are perhaps pre- 
eminent. The construction and ar- 
rangement of a packing house depends 
almost entirely on the kind of fruit to 
be handled. A grape house, for in- 
stance, is quite different in character 
than one for the handling of apples 
and pears. The equipment for pack- 













ing cherries varies considerably from 
that required for preparing peaches 
and plums for market, and so on. 

The modern idea is to build a house 
of a type to accommodate the equip- 
ment; the old idea was to build a 





Interior of a California packing house, showing fruit conveyors and sizing machine 


Plant and then put the equipment into 
it. _In the various varieties of tree 
fruit, such as plums, pears, peaches 
and apples, there has been developed 
m recent years a number of different 
types of grading equipment. Probably 
the most successful gradets for this 
type of fruit have been of two kinds; 
rst, a grader which sizes the fruit by 
the so-called weight or specific gravity 
Method, such as the apple grader 
used so extensively in the Northwest, 
and, second, a newer type of machine 
which has gained much headway in 
California for pears, plums, peaches 
and like fruits, based on the divergent 

Tope principal. : 
This latter type of grader has come 
to very wide use on the Pacific 
Coast, especially during the last two 
years, and practieally all packing 
8 now being erected for such 


Packing House Construction and 
Arrangement 


(Continued from page 3) 


fruits as mentioned above include as 
the first unit in their equipment one 
of the various makes of divergent rope 
graders. These graders are very 
simple of operation; they usually in- 
clude a sorting table consisting of 
one or two moving belts from six to 
eight inches wide, with a return belt 
for culls. The belts feed into a set 
of divergent ropes from 30 to 40 feets» 
in length over all, gradually moving 
apart as they move to the end of the 
table. The fruit is sized, therefore, 
by diameter. In the case of pears, 
the fruit rides through stem end 
downward and simply drops through 
the ropes when it can move no fur- 
ther. 

A packing house with a volume of 
approximately 50 cars should have 
one machine of this type. A standard 


machine measures, including the sort- |, 


ing table, approximately 60 feet over 
all. The packing house itself, there- 
fore, should be at least 60 feet long. 
Naturally, if such equipment is in- 
stalled, the house should be somewhat 
longer than 60 feet, for the fruit has 
to be assembled at the head of the 
grader and re-assembled by sizes when 
packed out at the foot of the grader 
preparatory to loading the cars. 
Packing houses for tree fruits in 
California are for the most part of the 
smaller type and are usually nearly 
square in dimensions. A plant 50 by 
100 feet, however, is often used but 
is usually built on a unit system so 
that it may be extended and enlarged 
if additional equipment dr graders are 
installed. Such a plant should have a 
sawtooth roof type of construction, 
which, while a little more expensive, 
admits of more light and makes the 
work .of grading and packing much 
easier, as well as more efficient. The 
windows in the sawtooth type should 
face in the direction designed to se- 





cure the most uniform light, and in 
rainy districts, if possible, away from 
prevailing winds; the roof should be 
so constructed as to eliminate as 
many posts as possible on the pack- 
ing floor. Such a model plant should 
have a concrete basement for the stor- 
ing of shook. The house should be 
built on a railroad switch so that 
shock and box material may be un- 
loaded directly into the plant; a chute 
should be arranged so that box mate- 
rials and other supplies may be sent 
to the basement by gravity without 
extra handling. The basement should be 
properly lighted and wired, as should 
also the main packing house floor. All 
boxes may be “made up” where the 
shook is stored in the basement. 

A simple type of box elevator which 
may be purchased for $75 to $100 at 





(Cgneluded on page 25) 
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Oversize Radio 
Clincher Balloon 
$11-95 $14.45 












ET Goodrich Radio Cords right at home 

—from a dealer near you. You get as good 

a price, and a better tire than anything that 
comes by mail. 


Radio Cord quality is the quality of a tire, 
made by the famous B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, in the rubber center of the world. 
An Akron-made tire, and that means much. 


Goodrich knowledge deliversatough-treaded 

tire, scientifically re-enforced where tires break 

- down. It is applied to yout car at prices that 
defy long-distance bargains. 


Buy Goodrich Radio Cords at home, and you 
buy as low as you can by mail. Get your tires 
when you need them without waiting. It costs 
no more. 


There is a Goodrich dealer near you ready 
at all times to protect your best interests in 
tire service. 


(5oodrich 
Rad 10 Cords 


- 
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CRANE AYV.TOMATIC 


You will wonder 


WATER SYSTEM 


- why you ever did without tt 


When you learn for how little money 
you can have a ready and plentiful 
supply of running water for the kitch- 
en, bathroom, laundry, barns, and 
troughs, you will wonder why you 
ever did without a Crane Automatic 
Water System. 

Then when you discover how ex- 
tremely simple and accessible are all 
the mechanical parts, and how ever- 
lastingly dependable the entire-outfit 


is, your last doubt will vanish. Why, 
thecomplete tool kitis one little wrench 
that fits the palm of your hand! 
Every detail of both the deep and 
shallow well systems is carefully en- 
gineered and precisely manufactured, 
as you would naturally expect of Crane 
Co. and its 71-year reputation. The 
Crane line of highly perfected water 
systems meets every requirement of 
well, power, and capacity. 


Write for an illustrated free booklet and the 


name of the nearest Crane Water System dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices im One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 


CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386.BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 








Subscribe for the American 


Three Years - - -« 


Fruit Grower Magazine 
One Dollar 
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on 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
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HE music that you enjoy most is the music that inter- 
prets your own thoughts and ideas. On the Kimball 
Player Piano, even those who have never been trained 

to play can give whatever shade of meaning they wish to 
the composer’s thought by means of the perfected expres- 
sion devices which “‘make you a musician.” 

All of the family will enjoy the pure, rich tones of a Kimball 
upright or grand. The rare quality and remarkably moderate 
prices of these wonderful instruments have made the Kimball 
the most widely used piano in this country. 

One of the beautiful styles in Kimball player pianos is of 
small size (illustrated above), only 4 feet, 1% inches high, 


ideal for home or school. 


The nearest Kimball dealer can show 
you various styles— mail the coupon. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 


Gen'l Offices and Sales Depts.: 
306 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Tmt ct Cc ca SSS 


KIMBALL PIANOS 
PLAYER PIANOS 





Ft emma NC VO 6 DD 


W. 'W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. G. 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information 


on instrument marked X: yeep 
Pianos GKRIMBALL Player Pianos OK 

Grand Pianos OKIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
OKI -OSend mearest dealer's 
name. 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


|Prepare to Enjoy 


HE SUMMERTIME should be a 

season of joy and happiness for 
every inhabitant throughout this broad 
land of ours, from Maine to California, 
from Florida to Oregon, and “all way 
points.” Especially should those who 
are close to Mother Earth look for- 
ward to the summer with its wealth of 
flowers, fruit and scenic beauties. 
The horticulturist should be the hap- 
piest of men. 

If we do not know how to enjoy the 
summertime, there is something wrong 
with us, and it’s time we mended our 
ways. : 
Live Simply, First Law 

“Live simply!” That is the first 
rule for happiness in any season or 
any clime, but it is of prime impor- 
tance in hot weather. Rich, heavy 
foods, cumbersome clothing, and a 
house crowded with massive furniture 
and too many useless small articles 
are not conducive to summer comfort. 
And comfort is essential to a happy 
frame of mind. 

To begin with, we should make our 
houses appear just as cool and restful 
as possible. We may take down 
heavy window drapes and hang some 
cool and airy looking marquisette, 
dotted Swiss, Monk’s cloth, Japanese 
crepe, or cretonne curtains in their 
places. These summer curtains may 
mot cost much, but they will change 
the whole appearance of the home. 
Upholstered furniture is always “‘cling- 
ing” and warm feeling in the sum- 
mertime, but this can be remedied by 
making slip-on covers of glazed chintz 
or cretonne to harmonize with the 
summer curtains. The curtains and 
chair covers can then be folded and 
put away in the fall for the next sum- 
mer season. Your winter drapes will 
retain their beauty and freshness 
longer if they are carefully stored in- 
stead of being exposed to the mid- 
summer sun. In the long run, you will 
Save money as well as add to your 
joys of living, by using summer cur- 
tains and chair covers. 


May Store Large Rugs 

Many housewives prefer bare paint- 
ed, waxed or varnished floors during 
July and August, to the customary 
carpet or-large rug. They clean the 
room-size rug, roll it up and store 
where no moths or mice will destroy 
it. Then they use in its place two or 
three small rugs, depending on the 
size of the living room. In this way 
they spare themselves much ~unneces- 
sary sweeping and dusting, and at the 
same time secure a_ cooler-looking 
room. 

Fresh flowers, nicely arranged in 
appropriate bowls and vases, are abso- 
lutely essential to Ye Editor’s enjoy- 
ment of the summer. Heavy-headed 
flowers, such. as zinnias, require a 
large, massive-looking vase. Short- 
stemmed flowers require a bowl with 
a frog to hold them upright. Long 
sprays of flowers or mixed bouquets 
look their best in graceful baskets. 
But the important thing is to use only 
fresh flowers—a withered bouquet can 
spoil the effect of an otherwise charm- 
ing room. 

The rooms should be cleared of all 
useless small articles. One or two 
good pictures, a few books, the mantie 
clock and a vase or two fer flowers 
are all that are necessary during the 
summer. Bric-a-brac merely clutters 
up the room and makes more work in 
dusting and deaning. 


Eat Fruits and Vegetables 


The planning and preparation of 
meals is an important item in hot 


the Summertime 


weather. Avoid rich foods and liv 
simply. Serve plenty of fresh fruity 
and vegetables and meat not ofteng 
than once or twice a week. Salads 
cold meats, frozen or fruit desserts 
and ice-cold drinks are most popula 
for summer. By careful planning and 
swift work in the morning, the house 
Keeper should get most of her cooking 
done for the-day while it is still coo}, 
Then she is free to enjoy herself, ang 
the house will be cool during the after. 
noon and evening. 

An ice box or refrigerator and a fire 
less cooker are great helps to the 
housewife. Ice-cold fruits, salads, 
melons and beverages are possible 
only by the aid of a refrigerator, 
Many “ice-box” desserts can be pre 
pared in the morning for the evening 
meal and set in the refrigerator to 
finish. The ice box will also keep but. 
ter, milk, cream and other foods in 
first-class condition for several days 
This is an economy, as it prevents 
waste of food. Whole meals may be 
cooked in the fireless cooker, with 
little or no attention and expense and 
without heating up the house. 


Wear Comfortable Clothes 


Comfortable and becoming clothes 
are essential to a woman’s happinesg, 
If possible, the summer sewing should 
all be done early in the season s0 
My Lady will be at leisure later, 
House dresses should be as crisp and 
pretty in their way as are the “Sunday- 
go-to-Meetin’ gowns.” They should be 
pretty in color, short-sleeved, short 
skirted and collarless for perfect com- 
fort, though each woman should con 
sider her individual figure and color 
ing in choosing the material and pat- 
tern. Comfortable, low-cut oxfords, 
sandals or slippers should be selected, 


Have a Flower Garden 


‘The homemaker should have begun 
early in the spring and even the pre 
vious fall to develop her flower gar 
den for the summer. It should be in 
such shape that it will require little 
attention except for watering and the 
removal of seed pods and weeds dur- 
ing hot weather. She should have a 
continuous succession of blooms, some 
old favorites and some new ones, 
which she may enjoy in her garden or 
pick for the house and her friends. 
Some real, honest-to-goodness shade 
trees will bring their owner great joy, 
both for their beauty and the protec 
tion they afford from the heat. Climb- 
ing vines add to the coolness and 
beauty of the home. — 

Awnings striped in gay colors for 
windows and porches on the sunny 
side of the house will pay for them- 
selves many times over in enjoyment. 
Hammocks, canopied lawn seats, and 
other appropriate outdoor furniture 
will bring pleasure to kiddies and 
grown-ups alike. é 

The homemaker should subscribe 
for some good magazines which pub 
lish articles and stories interesting to 
her. She should also take out a card 
for the nearest county-or city library, 
or for a state circulating library. If 
she enjoys some kind of “pick-up 
work, she may provide herself with 
light hand sewing, crocheting or cir 
broidering. A radio should add to the 
family’s enjoyment of the summer, 
though reception is not so good dur 
ing the summer months. 

Cultivate your friends. Invite them 
over to hear a radio concert, or to 
see a tew flower in your garden, or to 

and chat with you., Entertain is 
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POLAR PERIL 


OMMANDER 
Byrd carried 
PYRENE to the Pole 
because he had to 
havedependablepro- 
tection against fire. 


PYRENE is man’s 
best friend, wherever 
there is danger from 
fire. IMPROVED 
PYRENE is always 
ready toworkquickly 
and save life and 
property on land sea 
or in the air. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
A Newark, N.J. 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


































HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York |} 


In the heart of the automobile district 


TES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private Lath, $5.00 

M. P. MURTHA, General Manager. 











RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘¢? 


Bs ins ae nee cre aes Se TPS 


ey Te rat We supply 
Send today for contract, price list and particulsre FREE. 
Midwest Breeders’ 


4553 Davidson Ave., St. Louis, Me 





SR OR ENON SAN AE ET NO ETS EL TS SE AN 
PUTT 





Kenilworth 


x Inn xx 
Asheville, N.C. 
x 


Comfortable rooms— 
best sports—excellent food 
REASONABLE RATES 
Write for Booklet 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL, 

, Manager 


x 
The 
HOME of HOSPITALITY 
“In The Land of The Sky’’ 
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ice, or something equally simple and 
cool. Go to no extra trouble and see 
how much real pleasure you can get 
out of your friendships in this way. 


Plan Various Outings 


The real secret of summer enjoy- 
ment and the thing that inakes work a 
pleasure is to have at all times some 
jolly plans to which the family may 
look forward. Everyone gets up early 
and the work gets done as if by magic 
when there is a picnic, motor trip, 
swimming party, circus or baseball 
game planned for that week. All work 
together with a will and then all are 
off on the anticipated pleasure jaunt! 
Life never lacks zest for a family that 
works and plays like this, and they 
accomplish just as much as if they 
worked from dawn till dark, seven 
days a week. 

If the farmer and his family can 
arrange to leave the ranch long enough 
for a real vacation, so much the bet- 
ter. Perhaps some of the children are 
old enough to assume the responsibil- 
Lity of the farm while Dad and Mother 
take a much-needed vacation. If this 
can be arranged, they should plan a 


lake or national park. They should 
carefully assemble a complete and 
compact camp outfit, containing all 
necessary things and not one thing 
that just “might be needed,” load it in 
the car and be off. 

If a real vacation is not possible, a 
series of well-planned short trips to 
various near-at-hand points of interest 


favorite with many persons. 


: Raspberry Whip 
1% c. raspberries lc. powdered sugar 
White of 1 egg % ce. whipped cream 

Put ingredients in bowl and beat with 
a wire whip until stiff enough to hold in 
shape. About 30 minutes are required for 
beating. Whip the cream separately and 
fold in at the last. Pile lightly in a dish 
lined with lady fingers or strips of sponge 
cake and chill. Unmould on the servi 
plate and garnish with sweetened whippe 


cream. 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Make a shortened, slightly sweetened 
baking powder biscuit dough, and bake in 
thick layers that may be split. If indi- 
vidual shortcakes are desired, bake in 
two-deck arrangement in the a « of 
large-sized biscuits. Spread the lower 
layer with butter before placing the top 
layer. Pick over, wash and slightly crush 
sufficient raspberries to put between lay— 
ers and to cover the top well. Let stand 
for 20 minutes with sugar to sweeten. Put 
a just before serving and while the 
e is still giently warm. Spreading the 
layers with butter before adding fruit im- 
proves the flavor. Garnish with whipped 
cream, or serve with rich cream. 


Raspberry Ice, No. 1 
2c. raspberry juice 


lemon juice 


4c. water 
1% c. sugar 2T. 

Make a syrup by boiling water and 
sugar together for 5 minutes, add lemon 
juice and cool. Add raspberry juice, 
squeeze through cheescloth and freeze. 

Instructions for Freezing.—Crush the ice 
well. Place in a sack and pound with 
heavy maul. Fill center container two- 
thirds full of prepared ice or ice cream 
mixture and fasten lid securely in place. 
Set center container in place in freezer 
and surround with mixture of crushed ice 
and coarse salt, in the proportion of three 
parts. of ice to one of salt. Turn until 
frozen and let stand in container until 
wanted. Then carefully remove all ice 
and salt till well below the top of the 
center container, to prevent any foreign 
substance getting in the ice cream. Re- 
move lid with care and dish up into sher- 
bet glasses. A small commercial ice 
cream dipper will be found very useful in 
this connection. 


Raspberry tce, No. fi. 
1 qt. raspberries lc. water 
lc. sugar Lemon juice 
Sprinkle raspberries with sugar, cover 
and let stand 2 hours. Mash, squeeze 
through cheesecloth, add water and lemon 
juice, then freeze. Raspberry ice pre- 
pared in this way retains the natural 
flavor and color of the fruit. 
Raspberry tce, No. lil 
2c. raspberry juice Sugar 
2c. water ; Lemon juice 

To juice drained from canned raspber- 
ries the water. Then add sugar to 
sweeten and lemon juice to taste. Freeze, 
P k in salt and ice and let stand one 
our. 
Raspberry and Currant Ice 
4c. water % ec. raspberry juice 
1% c. sugar 144 c. currant juice 





Prepare and freeze as for Raspberry 


4 


real trip to some famous beach, river,’ 


will serve just as well and may he 
even more interesting. Remember to 
leave all surplus baggage at home. 
The most enjoyable trips Ye Editor 
has. ever taken were those on which 
she didn’t have even a toothbrush or 
spare handkerchief till she reached 
the first stopping. place. 


Daily Baths Essential 


Daily swims, baths or showers are 
absolutely essential to summer com- 
fort. Two or three a day will be bet- 
ter. Every man, woman and child 
should learn to swim and swim well. 
It is easier to learn when young but 
it is never too late to learn. If all 
could swim there would be very few 
drownings. Besides, it’s the best sport 
there is for summer. 

But above all, don’t worry ahout 
anything! : 


Alarm Clock Useful - 


A N ALARM CLOCK is an indispen- 
sable part of the kitchen equip- 
ment in the modern home. It may be 
adjusted to ring when the cake must 
come out of the oven, the baby fed (if 
the baby doesn’t sound his own alarm), 
or the potatoes put in with the roast. 
So important has it become in modern 
cookery that one manufacturer is in- 
stalling a well-known variety of alarm 
clock on his kitchen cabinets. The 
clock would not need to be wound clear 
up each time. A few jingles of the 
bell would be sufficient. 





Recipes for Raspberry Desserts 


ONE OF the real joys of the summertime is the large variety of deliciously 
flavored fruits, especially the berries of all kinds. 

They make up into beautifully colored jelly and 
preserves. They may easily be canned and stored for use when the snow flies. 
Then, too, they make delightful desserts, either with the fresh or canned fruits. 


Raspberries are a 


Ice, No. I, by making a syrup of sugar 
and water, cooling, adding fruit juices 
and straining through cheesecloth. Put 
in container and freeze. Then pack in ice 
and let stand till wanted. Serve in glass 
dishes with small wafers or cookies. 
Raspberry Sauce 
% c. butter 1% c. powdered sugar 
% ¢. raspberry syrup 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
while stirring and beating constantly. 
Then add raspberry syrup slowly at first, 
drop by drop, to prevent separation. Serve 
with bread pudding, Indian pudding, cot- 
tage pudding, rice, etc. 


Raspberry Syrup 


2 qts. raspberries 1 qt. sugar 
3, ¢. cold water 
Pick over and mash _s raspberries, 


sprinkle with sugar, cover and let stand 
over night. In the morning add water, 
bring slowly to the boiling point and cook 
20 minutes. Force through a_ douBle 
thickness of cheesecloth and again bring 
to the boiling point. Fill small glass jars 
to overflowing, and quickly adjust covers. 
This sauce is delicious as a foundation 
for beverages, raspberry ice, or for sauces 
to accompany hot, cold or frozen desserts. 
Try it with vanilla ice cream. 


Raspberry and Currant Preserve 


6 qts. currants 6 lbs. sugar 
8 qts. raspberries 
Pick over, wash and drain currants. Put 
into a preserving kettle, a few at a time, 
and mash. Cook one hour, then strain 
through double thickness of cheesecloth. 
Return to kettle, add sugar, heat to the 
boiling point and cook slowly 20 minutes. 
Add one quart raspberries when syrup 
again reaches the boiling point, skim out 
raspberries, put in jar and repeat until} 
raspberries are used. Fill s to over- 
flowing with syrup, adjust covers quickly. 
It will be safer if the filled jars are 
heated in a water bath for 20 minutes be- 
fore cooling and stofing. 
Raspberry Jam 
Pick over raspberries. Mash 2 few in 
the bottom of a preserving kettle, using a 
wooden potato masher, and so continue 
until fruit is used. Heat slowly to boiling 
point, and add gradually an equal amount 
of heated sugar. Cook slowly 45 minutes. 
Put in a stone jar and seal with pare 
affin, or put in small glasses and seal 
with paraffin. 4 
Raspberry Puffs 
Roll plain pie pastry one-eighth inch 
thick, cut in pieces four by three and one- 
half inches and put on baking sheet. Put 
t. raspberry jam on center of each 
piece (on lower half), wet edges halfway 
around, fold, press edges firmly together, 
prick tops, place on sheet, and bake 20 
minutes in hot oven. 
Table of Abbreviations 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (3 t.). 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound (16 oz.). 
1 pt. equals 1 .oint (2 std. c.). 
1 qt. equals 1 quart (2 pt.). 
All measures are level. 
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WOMEN have c'epended upon the 

White Mountain Freezer for 
many years to set before their friends 
the tempting, dainty dishes so dear 
to the woman’s heart. 

With a New Design WHITE 
MOUNTAIN Triple Motion Freezer 
in your home, you need never be at 
a loss what to serve, and will be sure 
it is pure and wholesome. 


Let your dealer demonstrate the new 
features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 














Complete 
water service 











ILWAUKEE 


M 
Air Power Water System 


This is the water system with the 
advanced double cylinder air power 
pump that delivers fresh water un- 
der high pressure direct from a num- 
ber of sources—well and spring for 
drinking, cistern and lake for sani- 
tary uses. One system gives com- 
plete water service, hard, soft, hot, 
cold water. No water storage tank 
to foul or freeze. No expansion 
chamber to become water-logged. 
Equipment requires 
little space. Sim- 
ple, dependable, auto- 
matic. Capacities: 
100 to 5,000 gal. per 













hour. Over 25,000 in 
use. 15 years’ expe- 
rience. Write for 


complete facts and 
dealer’s name. 


Milwaukee Air 
Power Pump Co. 
25 Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis, —— 
Also builders uf the 
Combustion Fuel Oil Burner 
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No. 24898—Attractive Sports Frock. 

- Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with 2% 
yards of 1l-inch ribbon. 


No. 2675—Afternoon Frock. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % 


yard of 32-inch contrasting. : 


No. 2706—Princess Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 to 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of -27-inch. contrasting 
, and 2% yards of binding. 

No. 2741—Design for the Smart Matron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42,44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 20-inch contrasting and 1 yard 
of edging. 

No. 2745-——Girls’ Smock. 

Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch material with 
2% yards of binding. 















No. 2744—Dainty Junior Frock. 


Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 2522—Sports Frock. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material with 10% 
yards of braid. 


No. 2680—Sports Frock. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
and % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
No. 2763—Boys’ Play Suit. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 36-inch: ma- 
terial. 

No. 2730—Youthful Straightline Dress. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2%, yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2495—Sports Frock, 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40-and - 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 54-inch bordered 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 
: FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. ¥. 


SAPS Ee ea es cents for which send me the following: 
a, ee SR er i ee Se ee ee er ea 
CD i rieds tind ohbe 6wssWe on eyed og bies dads eeet MGATORD 96s iw obs See eens oepee VeNee 8% 
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Cover Crops for Citrus Fruits 
By Bayard F. Floyd 


Florida State Horticultural Society 


ITRUS trees do best on the lands grow with difficulty. It will Tesegj 
that have been properly built up itself if handled properly. For fy)] in. 
by the addition of organic matter to formation concerning this crop and 
the soil by either planted or volunteer where to obtain seed, write the Agri. 


for: 
















































Se i agi ip aoe aia ...s. on the lighter lands where other crops 


place.—London Mail. 
























crops. Some of the best fruit is pro- cultural Experiment Station at Gaing, ONS 
duced on the hammock soils that are ville, Fla.—Sunsweet Chronicle, C ma 
well supplied with humus and or- . plying 
ganic matter and in which the proces- far 
ses of decay go on normally and more The Peach and Cherry be 
or less continuously. There are few alle ¢ 
grove soils on the high pine lands that Crown Borer publish 
have at all as great an organic content THE PEACH and cherry tree crow of the 
as they should have for the best be- borer has become quite abundan trical « 
havior of the trees. in Colorado orchards during the past of gett 
The products formed by the decay few years, according to George y, to be | 
of organic matter in the soil are the List, chief deputy state entomologiy real P! 
most valuable for tree growth and soil Of Colorado. The insect has becom gses 0 
improvement. The addition of organic Tather serious in eastern sections og to mak 
matter that has passed through the the state. As many as five borer jow 80 
various stages of decay, such as muck, have been taken from the crown of, Elect 
is not at all so good because the trees Single small cherry tree. , that cz 
miss the direct and indirect benefits All orchardists should examine their the hc 
derived from the products of decay. trees carefully each spring for this ip. questio 
Therefore, the growth of cover crops Sect. The borer feeds just beneath played, 
to be turned under and the spread of the bark at the surface or just under mais’ 
material that will decay are the best, the surface of the ground. The pres. of the 
soil building practices. ence of the insect is indicated by the confer 
The summer season is the proper 8¥mmy mass that follows its injury. C. Tay 
time to grow the crops that build up The most effective method of con in com 
the land. When the first summer (trol is the treatment of the trees in his prc 
rains come in May or early June, all the fall with paradichlorobenzene, farmer 
cultivation is stopped excepting per- This material is not effective in the higher 
haps a narrow strip on each side of SPring of the year, but in many cases can re 
young trees, and the planted or volun- the infestation is heavy enough at told tl 
teer crop in the middles is allowed to that season to justify the orchardist have i 
grow. In late August or early Septem- 80ing over the trees and digging out the Zc 
ber, the crop is cut and allowed to lie the worms. All should at least make compe 
where it falls. The only exception is Careful examination to determine ly, the 
where some particular spot in the ae the fall treatment will be a¢. ing it. 
grove has ‘a very sparse growth. In aa : ld 
this case, it is sometimes practical to The adult moths will emerge after ogre 
rake the hay from places having the the first of July. The paradichloro- “Mo 
heaviest growth on the spots with the benzene pena on aye "= applied qnuse 
sparse growth, to help build up these fter all eggs have been deposited that t! 
areas. and the small larvae hatched. In most nm he 
The usual crops for soil building in ae of the state 2 will > dur- ake 
citrus groves are velvet beans, cow ge jenn ~__ “ee er oF they ¥ 
peas, beggarweed and crotolaria. Natal SOY UD ee tele of the ane when | 
ay or any grass or weeds is valuable Plied by making a circle of the crys try ur 
but not so much so as the legumes tals about two inches from the tree eoad 
which add ammonia to the soil. on the surface of the ground, after sible.” 
Velvet beans are planted morecom- Which the material should be covered I be 
monly between young trees, They may [ith about foun inches of ditto ad Ts 
be planted either three rows to the 7m “ th alll Sevens are besten farme! 
middle with a planter or broadcasted. be oe Be go sco eeaiater to a a farme! 
Where planted in rows, it is helpful one-half ounces pra be used to each compe 
to add a little corn with the beans in tree, depending upon its inn Care ing to 
planting to provide a support for them should be used not to get the crystals ia the 
to grow upon. They should be planted directly against the tree as injury may I 
in March or April. Some plantings might follow.” more « 
made in May do fairly well, but 9 \ eontin 
quently fail to make sufficient growth. «ate 
The best varieties to plant are the R. 0. F. E. WINBERG, of Silver- a ail. 
Florida velvet bean and the White hill, Ala., writes us that Young One 
Chinese. The early speckled is a good dewberries grow quite successfully in sete’ 
variety for some sections but does not his vicinity but that the berries are a what 
make the quantity of vine growth as Ittle too tender for long distance ship- a 
does the Florida bean. The Florida Ment. He states that the berries are ex- prseert 
bean should be planted early as it is tremely juicy and will produce about Mra. 
a long season crop. three gallons of juice to a bushel of a ol 
Good crops of velvet beans grown berries. The berries have a distinct vale 
during two or three successive sea- Taspberry flavor. Dr. Winberg believes arta 
sons on the land between young trees that if companies or individuals inter- fontio 
and turned under will put the soil in ested in juice manufacture can be’ in- 
good condition and allow better terested in this berry, methods can be aeoed 
growth and earlier fruiting of the worked out in all probability that will type ; 
trees. be beneficial to both juice manufactur- eee | 
Cowpeas: make a good cover crop ¢rs and growers. He would like to hear a oe 
for either young or old trees. They from any companies or individuals who 
are planted more often by broadcast- May be interested in juice manufac- seh 
ing one to one and a half bushels to ture. lator 
each acre in May just before ihe last Reifst 
cultivation. They are sometimes "THE Leavenworth Times states that equip: 
planted in rows, three to five to each Thomas Bean, a nurseryman 5] tages 
middle. The Brabham variety is a years old, was sentenced to serve fact r 
good variety to plant. three years in the federal prison on 4 trical 
Beggarweed makes a valuable and plea of guilty to charges of using the than | 
permanent cover crop; once the land mails to defraud. The case was the p 
is well seeded, .it will appear as brought in the federal court at Kansas eer: 
a volunteer crop each year afterward City, Kans. Judge John C. Pollock “1 I 
if handied properly. Cultivation should presided. Bean was given three equip 
be practiced with care in the early weeks’ stay in order that he might have 
summer after the first rains to avoid adjust some business affairs. : dificu 
killing the young seedlings that come The defendant. was charged with these 
up at that time. ordering shipments of trees and Per 
The crop should be cut in August shrubs. and then refusing to accept ede i 
and a second crop allowed to grow the order on arrival. The shipments My a 
from the stubble. It makes an ex- were then placed on sale and Beat, peopl 
cellent hay but should be left on the according to the charges, employed aa By 
land to act as a soil builder. The crop agent to purchase them at low prices. fe o 
should be planted just previous to the as 
last cultivation in the spring. : Daphne—I say, Doris, I have an wee 
Crotolaria shows promise of being idea. . 
a very good cover crop, particularly Doris—Be good to it. It’s ina strange ry 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
By E. W. 


Lehmann 
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Electricity for the Farmer 


gots ae progress is being 
made in solving the problem of ap- 
plying electricity to the operations in 
the farm home and on the farm. Evi- 
dence of this was given in reports 
made at a conference of agricultural 
publishers in Chicago recently. One 
of the drawbacks is the cost of elec- 
trical equipment; another is the cost 
of getting electric service. It seemed 
to be recognized by everyone that a 
real problem is to develop sufficient 
uses of electric energy on the farm 
to make the cost per unit sufficiently 
jow so it can be used economically. 


Electricity is the cheapest servant. 


that can be secured for helping with 
the housework. No one. apparently 
questions the part electricity has 
played, and will play in the future, in 
raising the standard of living. One 
of the striking’ statements made at the 
eonference was that made by Dr. H. 
C. Taylor of Northwestern University. 
In commenting on the farmer’s use of 
his profits, he said: “It is only when 
farmers use their profits to create a 
higher standard of living*that they 
can really keep them. We have been 
told that we can’t eat our cake and 
have it. but when farmers go without 
the good things of life in order to 
compete with one another more keen- 
ly, they lose their cake without eat- 
ing it. When. we make gains, we 
should nail them. down by improving 
our standaré of living. 

“Most farmers have automobiles be- 
eause they have made up their minds 
that they will not farm unless they 
ean have them. When they reach the 
game conclusion about electricity, 
they will get it. The time will come 
when people will not live in the coun- 
try unless they can have the great 
advantages that electricity makes pos- 
sible.” 

I believe every reader of this maga- 
gine recognizes the fact that every 
farmer competes with every other 
farmer in production, also that the 
eompetitor in production who is will- 
ing to accept a low standard of living 
is the worst type of competitor. He 
may not produce more efficiently or 
more economically, but he is willing to 
eontinue to exist on a very small in- 
ope and thereby lowers the standard 

all. 

One of the interesting papers pre- 
sented at,the conference touching on 
what electricity can do for the farm 
Women was given by Mrs. Harry Reif- 
ateck of Champaign county, Illinois. 
Mrs. Reifsteck is fortunate in being 
q@ie of the farm women who is getting 
electric service from the Illinois ’ex- 
perimental line. Through their co-op- 
eration with the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, they have se- 
eared the use of practically every 
type of electrically operated equip- 
ment designed for the home, including 
an elect.ic range, refrigerator, cream 
separator, washing machine, ironing 
machine, iron, vacuum cleaner, perco- 
lator, toaster, etc. While most of Mrs. 
Reifsteck’s statements praised the 
equipment and pointed out its advan- 
tages, she also_called attention to the 
fact that the cost of cooking elec- 
trically was much more expensive 
than by the ordinary method. As to 
the piece of equipment which she 
favors most, she has this to say: — 

“I have been asked, ‘What piece of 
equipment would you keep if you could 
have only one choice?’ That seemed 

It to answer after using all of 
appliances, but after a great 
@eal of thought I believe I would de- 
ele in favor of the washing machine. 
answer may appear funny to some 
People; in fact, I know that some of 
@y neighbors on our line would pre- 
fer other b 

“My reasons are, first, I have al- 

Ways considered washing as my most 
ult task, and it seems only logical 
some kind of power should be 


used. About the only other kind avail- 
able on the farm is the gasoline en- 
gine. This is good, but I consider the 
use of electricity superior to it.. For 
instance, the engine stops sometimes. 
Then it has to be cranked, and often 
it is too hard for me to crank it (I 
would much rather do my washing by 
hand). If the engine cannot be start- 
ed, much time must be spent in find- 
ing someone who can start it or in 
finishing the washing by the primitive 
method. 

“My washer is very efficient, easily 
kept clean, has all of the parts en- 
closed, has never gotten out of order 
and consumes very little energy. I 
would like to say here that the cur- 
rent has not gone off but once since 
I have been using my washer and that 
was for about 10 minutes.” 





A Good Poultry House 


Floor 


GECOND grade hollow building tile 
make a very satisfactory floor for 
the poultry house. The first step in 
making a good floor is to thoroughly 
drain the sub-base. When block are 
used, place them evenly on a layer of 
sand, then cover with about a half- 
inch layer of rich cement mortar. 
This will give a smooth surface that 
is easily cleaned. 

A floor that is practically as good as 
the tile, but less expensive, is made 
by using about eight inches of cin- 
ders, gravel or crushed rock, thorough- 
ly tamped and covered with two 
inches of good concrete. Thorough 
tamping of the porous material is es- 
sential to get best results. It should 
also be wet down before putting the 
concrete in place. 

Whether it is advisable to make the 
poultry house floor level or give it a 
slight slope is dependent on the loca- 
tion of the windows. With the shed 
type house and the windows on the 
front, a slope down of four inches ‘in 
20 feet from the back to the front of 
the house will be just enough to keep 
the litter evenly distributed over the 
floor. With a Missouri type poultry 
house, which has a gable roof and 
windows on all four sides, the floor 
should be made level, because there 
is no tendency for the hens to scratch 
the straw from the light side of the 
house, the light being from all sides. 

A good time to take care of poultry 
house improvement is late summer 
and early fall, so the improvements 
will be made before the pullets are 
put into their winter quarters. 





White Ants Cause Build- 
ing Damage 
DAMAGE to buildings running into 

thousands of dollars occurs each 
year in the United States caused by 
white -ants or termites. The remedy 
is insulation by masonry construction, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. All untreated 
woodwork must be insulated from the 
ground to prevent the ants gaining ac- 
cess to it. 

White ants have the peculiar habit 
of burrowing through ‘the ground until 
they reach wood, and if the wood has 
not been treated with creosote, they 
literally eat it up. They burrow into 
the foundation timbers, joists and the 
floor, eating the inner part and leav- 
ing a thin shell. Often the wood is so 
weakened that it must be renewed at 
great expense. These ants will not 
enter woodwork when placed on a 
foundation of concrete; therefore, the 
remedy is to keep the wood from con- 
tact with the ground by masonry ma- 
terials. One example of how these 
ants gained access to the woodwork 
of a house which came to my atten- 
tion was through stakes that were 





Telephone line ever the Rocky Mountains 

















The Builders of the Telephone 





SPANNING the country, 
under rivers, across prairies 
and over mountain ranges, 
the telephone builders have 
carried the electric wires of 
their communication net- 
work. 

Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant 
was a few hundred feet of 
wire and two crude instru- 
ments. The only builder 
was Thomas A. Watson, 
Dr. Bell’s assistant. 

It was a small beginning, 
but the work then started 
will never cease. In 50 
years many million miles 
of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones 


have been installed, and 
all over the country are 
buildings with switchboards 
and the complicated appa- 
ratus for connecting each 
telephone with any other. 
The telephone’s builders 
have been many and their 
lives have been rich in ro- 
mantic adventure and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
service. 

Telephone builders are 
still extending and rebuild- 
ing the telephone plant. A 
million dollars a day are be- 
ing expended in the Bell 
System in construction 
work to provide for the 
nation’s growing needs. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








driven into the ground by which the 
concrete floor was leveled when laid. 
One of these stakes was not removed 
and by chance a wood partition was 
built over it in the basement. The 
ants found this stake and used it as a 
path to enter the wood above, and the 
sills and joists were literally ruined. 

The ants will die if the path from 
the wood above, on which they de- 
pend for their food, to the soil below, 
on which they depend for their mois- 
ture supply, is destroyed. If bothered 
with ants the first step is to locate 
their path and destroy it. 

Recently the Bureau of Entomology 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been advocating the 
modification of the building regula- 
tions of various cities so as to include 
several simple rules to prevent attack 
by these insects. No floors, sills, 
beams, clapboard, etc., of untreated 
wood should be laid on or in the earth, 
and untreated beams must not be Iaid 
in concrete without at least one inch 
of concrete underneath and separat- 
ing it from the earth. No lime mortar 
should be used in foundations or in 
cellar walls where they are in contact 
with the earth, since termites are able 
to penetrate lime mortar after some 
years’ service. All brick work extend- 
ing below the surface ofthe ground 
should be faced and capped with con- 
crete at least one inch thick. These 
slight -modifications of the building 
regulations of cities by city engineers 





would save much property as well as 
time and worry to householders. It is 
a form of house insurance. These 
same regulations would apply in buiid- 
ing construction on the farm. 

“The recommendation of the use of 
heat,. steam, insecticides and fumi- 
gants against these subterranean ter- 
mites is of no permanent value and is 
futile. If conditions in a building are 
unsuitable to termites they will leave; 
if they can be prevented from leaving 
or coming in again by shutting them 
off from the ground, nothing further 
need be done, and anything else, in- 
deed, is only a waste of time and 
money.” 





p®or. W. H. ALDERMAN of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of the 
University of Minnesota is planning 
to spend most of the time during the 
coming year in studying the fruit in- 
dustry in various sections of the coun- 
try. He plans to travel by automobile, 
going first to the Pacific Coast, where 
he will spend about six months. He will 
then return by way of Texas and will 
visit Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas, 
the Appalachian section, New York 
and Michigan before his return. With- 
out question Prof. Alderman will se 
eure information on this trip that will 
make him even more valuable to Amer- 
ican horticulture than he has been in 
the past. His family will accompany 
him during his studies. 
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Classified Advertisements 
ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 

To e the cost of your copy, count each 
initial, abbreviation, number or group of 
figures as one word, as well as the name and 
address, thus: ‘‘J. B. Jones, 44 East Main St., 
Mount Morris, N, Y.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue, 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
58 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 

AGENTS—NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY | 

earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way. New York. 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 

owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J 
EVERYBODY NEEDS FOOD. OUR PLAN GIVES 

customer better quality and lower prices. Rep- 
resentatives wanted. $100 a week and free auto- 
mobile. Write quick. American Products Co., 
427 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS $240 MONTH. BONUS BESIDES. NEW 

auto given. Introduce new guaranteed hosiery 
—126 styles, colors. Finest silks, Oredit given. 
Samples furnished. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
504, Greenfield, Ohio. 
MAKE $15.00 DAILY SELLING ‘‘FIXIT’’ RUB- 

ber Repair (liquid rubber). Doubles mileage of 
tires and tubes, Sensational seller and money- 
maker of 1926. Sample free. Marquette Rubber 
Co., A-2327 Wolfram St., Chicago. 
WOULD YOU RISK A 1C POSTAL CARD 

against a chance to make $5 to $15 daily dur- 
ing the next four months? If so, send name 
and address now to Macochee Hosiery Company, 
Card 2667, Cincinnati, Ohio. my 
MAKE YOUR AUTO LOOK LIKE BRAND NEW. 

Dri-Klean-It removes mud, dirt, dust. No soap 









































or water used. Write for sample. Agents 
wanted. American Accessories Co., Desk 104, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

BIRDS 
BIRDS OF ALL KINDS. GET OUR LIST. 
Geo. Roll, Ames, Iowa, 

CHICKS 
QUALITY CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED. 


Per 100: Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 


$10; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $11; Lt. Brahmas, 








$15; assorted, $7; large assorted, $9. Live de- 
livery, postpaid. Catalog. Missouri Poultr 
Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 

DOGS 





HUNTING HOUNDS — TRIAL, DIXIE 


Kennels, A-5, Herrick, 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTHERN 
California to establish a home on a-few acres 
that will insure you a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands reasonable, terms easy. Crops 
best suited for different localities well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations. A climate you 
will like—enjoyable twelve months open season. 
Seaside and mountain resorts easily reached over 
wonderful roads. Illustrated folder free. C. L. 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 942 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
—If you are interested now, or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our “booklet, ‘‘How 
te Ge in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.’’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining famous Bedford Springs Hotel. Illus- 
trated folder, Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, Penna. 
FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST COMMERCIAL 
orchards in East Central Ohio. Henry Reiser, 























Tuscarawas, Ohio. 
HELP WANTED 
$95.00 TO $250.00 MONTH. MEN-WOMEN, 18 
u U. S. Government jobs. Steady work. Life 


Pp. 
positions. Short hours. Paid vacation. Com- 
mon education sufficient. 32 page book with sam- 
ple coaching and full particulars—free. Write 
today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-85, 


Rochester, N. Y 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
GIRLS-WOMEN, 16 UP, WANTED. LEARN 
gown making at home.’ Earn $35.00 week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-545, 
Rochester, N, Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIB- 
beler, D-96, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 











POULTRY 
LEGHORN PULLETS, HENS, BREED- 
Ed Kroodsma, Zeeland, Mich, 





WHITE 
ing cockerels. 











WANTED 
HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS. D-71, AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower Magazine, Monadnock Bildg., 
Chicago, 





WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley; Baldwin, Wis. 
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for a different reason. The mortality 
of bees during the winter was unusual- 
ly great, and this condition was more 
serious on account of the fact that the 
beekeepers in the South also had seri- 
ous losses and experienced consider- 
able difficulty in producing package 
bees for shipment in the spring. As 
a result, there were probably 30 per 
cent less bees in-the northern states 
this season than in previous years. 
The main cause for these losses can 
be traced to lack of proper manipula- 
tions in the fall of 1925. 

We have several times stressed the 
importance of producing an abun- 
dance of young bees late in the fall 
and providing an abundance of good 
stores for winter. This is extremely 
important in a year like that of 1925. 
The season was rather dry, and, as a 
result, plant lice increased in num- 
bers, and great quantities of honey- 
dew were produced by them and col- 
lected by the bees. Even small 
amounts of honeydew in the winter 
stores will cause some losses. 

When honeydew is abundant and is 
mixed in with the winter stores, the 
beekeeper can guarantee that he will 
have anywhere-from 25 to 100 per cent 
loss, unless he takes precaution to 
provide stores free from honeydew for 
winter feed. Reports from many lo- 
calities the past spring show that a 
large number of beekeepers lost from 
30 to 90 per cent of their bees. In 
nearly every case, dysentery was re- 
ported as the cause. In other in- 
stances, bees were reported to have 
come through the winter in good con- 
dition, but died after the spring 
flights. The reason for this condition 
is easily explained. Although the bees 
managed to survive the winter, they 
suffered from dysentery to such an 
extent that they were practically worn 
out when the winter was over, and 
there was only sufficient energy left 
to enable them to make the spring 
flight. Then they died because they 
were completely worn out. 

It is a simple matter for the bee- 
keeper to determine when honeydew 
is abundant, as it can be _ seen 
smeared about on the sidewalks and 
paths where it drops from overhang- 
ing trees. It is also a simple matter 
to remedy this condition by feeding 
each colony of bees from 10 to 15 
pounds of sugar stores two or three 
weeks before they are put in winter 
quarters. Practically every beekeeper 
who fed sugar syrup to his bees last 
fall found them in excellent condition 
this spring. Over a period of years, 
every beekeeper will find it highly 
profitable to follow the practice of 
feeding sugar stores in the fall. The 
losses in bees for one season and the 
subsequent loss of surplus crop would 
easily pay for the necessary sugar to 
feed for two, three or even four years. 
The manipulations to be followed are 
simply .to see that the bees have 
plenty of stores during the month of 
September and the first part of Octo- 
ber to continue rearing brood as late 
as possible in the fall. 

If a beekeeper is in a locality where 
a regular fall flow occurs, then his 
problem is greatly simplified, because: 
the bees will be able to secure suf- 
ficient stores in the field for the neces- 








sary rearing of young bees. In those 


Proper Fall Manipulations Bring 
Results the Next Summer 


THE SEASON of 1925 will be long 
remembered by the beekeepers of 
the northern half of the United States 
as a big crop season, and the spring 
of 1926 will also be remembered, but 


sections where no fall flow occurs, 
there should be from 25 to 50 pounds 
of stores in the hives at all times. 


Young Queens Important 


The age of the queens also plays an 
important part in the securing of 
young brood in the fall. Queens 
should never be retained for more 
than two years, and requeening each 
year is quite desirable. After the 
young bees have been secured in the 
fall, then it is necessary to see that 
the proposed healthy stores, free from 
honeydew, are provided for the bees 
during the winter months. Experi- 
ments have shown that the bee cel- 
lars and winter packing are relatively 
unimportant, provided the bees are 
young and the winter’ stores good. 
Year after year many colonies of 
bees are permitted to sit in the open 
without protection of any kind, and 
in spite of very low temperatures 
which these colonies have to pass 
through, they may come through the 
spring strong and _ produce surplus 
crops. ; 


Sugar Syrup for Feeding in the Fall 


Sugar syrup, unless properly made, 
cannot be thoroughly ripened by the 
bees, or it may crystallize in the 
combs, so that the bees have difficulty 
in using it for food during the winter 
months. Experimental evidence shows 
that two parts of sugar to one part 
of water by weight makes the most 
desirable syrup for fall feeding. 

In making the syrup, add the sugar 
to the water and heat until the solu- 
tion clears, or to the point where the 
solution just starts to boil. Then re- 


move from the fire, add a teaspoonful. 


of tartaric acid to each five gallons, 
and feed as needed. 

One of the most satisfactory ways 
of feeding sugar syrup is to cover the 
top of the hive with a board having a 
hole about the size of a five or 10- 
pound pail. Make a few very small 
holes in the cover of the pail, fill it 
with syrup, replace the cover and in- 
vert over the opening in the feeding 
boards. If feeding boards are not 
available, then use several thicknesses 
of burlap or newspaper in which an 
opening to fit the feeding pail has 
been cut. These materials may be 
laid over the frames and an empty 
super set on top to protect the feeder. 
It is considered good practice to warm 
the syrup slightly before feeding. 

Feeding should be done before very 
cold weather begins, in order that the 
bees can easily take down the syrup 
and thoroughly ripen it. If an exam- 
ination of combs is made after the 
feed has all been taken’ down, the 
syrup will be found in that section of 
the brood chamber where the _ bees 
have their cluster and where the win- 
ter stores will be.used. 

For fear that some of our readers 
may conceive the idea that the bee- 
keeper is likely to use syrup in pro- 
ducing honey, we wish to say that. al- 
though adulterated honey made from 
sugar syrup had been found previous 
to the enactment of our national Pure 
Food Law, this practice has been 
completely done away with and the 
consumer may be assured that all the 
honey he buys in the market is the 
pure nectar of flowers and free from 
adulteration. Bees, in changing 
sugar syrup to honey, reduce the 
amount by about half, and it is there- 
fore unprofitable for a beekeeper. to 
follow the practice of making. sugar 


honey, even though he may wish to 
do so. 

Each colony of bees uses from 25 
to 30 pounds of honey during the wip. 
ter period, and therefore any smal] 
amount, such as 15 to 20 pounds of 
sugar syrup, fed to a colony of bees 
in the fall, will be completely used up 
by the time the bees start work in 
the spring. 





Some Beekeeping Bulletins 
Which Every Beekeeper 
Should Have 


W RITE to your representative or 
senator at Washington, D. C., and 
ask him to have the following bul- 
letins sent to you.. You will find some 
very interesting information in each 
of these bulletins. 

The Flight Activities of the Honey- 
bee—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Department Bulletin 
1328. 

The Effect of Weather Upon the 
Change in Weight of a Colony of Bees 
During the Honey Flow—United 
States Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment Bulletin 1339..- 

The Brood-Rearing Cycle of the 
Honeybee—United States Department 
of Agriculture, Department Bulletin 
1349. 

The Color Grading of Honey— 
United States Department of Agri- 


_culture, Department Circular 364. 


The Sterilization of American Foul- 
brood Combs—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department Cir- 
cular 284. 

A honey recipe book based on res- 
taurant uses is being published by 
a woman at Madison, Wis. This is the 
first time in history that such a work 
has been attempted. 





Peaches and the Peach 


Industry 
(Continued from page 5) 
acticed for a long time in handling 
sleeping cars in the passenger service. 
This system of private refrigerator 
car service prevails today. 

Mr. Thomas began this type of man- 
agement in the spring of 1887 in ship- 
ping strawberries from western Ten- 
nessee to Chicago. At first, owing 
to the distrust of the shippers, it was 
necessary for him to buy the fruit 
before they would consign it for ship- 
ment: by this method, but a few dem- 
onstrations proved its effectiveness 
and it soon gained the confidence of 
the growers. 

This type of refrigerator car service 
was an object of suspicion at first 
wherever it was offered. ‘Some of the 
cars were taken to California in 1887, 
where the shippers reluctantly tried 
them, but their success that year and 
the following one was sufficient to 
establish their value in getting such 
fruits as apricots and cherries into 
eastern markets in good condition. 
Prior to this; shipment of deciduous 
fruits from California to the East had 
been in ventilated cars with no icing. 

Mr. Thomas applied this system of 
transporting peaches from Michigan 
in 1889. Prior thereto, the Michigan 
crop had been consumed largely in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Following 
the experience of these first two or 
three years, the expansion of the new 
system of refrigerator car service was 
rapid, and the service soon became 
what it has continued to remain, a 
highly essential adjunct to the com- 
mercial fruit’ industry. Without it, 
the great expansion of the peach in- 
dustry in Georgia, which began in the 
early nineties, could never have devel- 
oped; and what is true of Georgia in 
this respect is just as true of Texas 
and North Carolina, and the Grand 
Valley in Colorado, the Pacific Coast, 
and many other sections : 

While the refrigerator car equip- 
ment is still imperfect, and while many 
problems remain. unsolved,” steady 
progress is being made in the im- 
provement of details of construction 
to the end that the perishable prod- 
ucts of the farm may be delivered to 
the tables of consumers in the best 
possible condition... 
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: 154 East 23rd St. Dept. 7 NEW YORK CITY 


for July, 1926 


You Can Now Sell 
Undergrades at 


TOP PRICES 


Ty smal} fruit and sound windfgis 
y 


ou formerly sold at g pig Pad can be 
turned jntg profits, ¥, can now 
make themfi Thto pure, sweet cider, and 


Pr butter, jelly, vinegar, and the other 
products made from cider. And 
you do you turn your undergrades 

into marketable commodities that enjoy 

year ‘round matket—at tip-top prices. 


Soant Gilead 


HYDRAULIC CIDER 
Built by an organization with more than 
fifty yeats experience in the field, Mount 
Gilead Hydraulic Presses are famous for 
h_ effective pressing that extracts all the juice 
from apples, cherries, grapes and other small fruits. 
develop a — pressure and produce a larger 
ma of juice n any other cider pfese on ae 
market. There ig a Mount Gilead press for every 
requit t including roadside, orchard, and custom 
pressing work. 


The Mount Gilead Process 


Along with the Mount Gilead Line of -Hydraulic 
Cider Presses has been developed the Mount Gilead 
Process of refining apple juice. This remarkable pro» 
perfected by experts after years of rimen’ 
seomuces high grade pure cider that stays Pm | 
the use of preserva- 





gweet the year round wi t 
tives or other adulterations. 


Hyou went bigger profits from your orchard write us 

a for the book “A Golden ee from Under. 
Apples.” _ It fully describes Mount Gilea: 
lic Cider Presses and the Mount Gilead Pro- 

cee—and why they are money-makers for you. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.COy 
B0 LINCOLN Ft Salata GILEAD, ©) 
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Hotel Marseilles 


Broadway at 103rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Near Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
Subway Express Station at Door. 
Single room, running water... wd 
t 2 


Single room & bath............. 
Double room & bath............ 5.00 


WM. R. SUTPHIN, MANAGER. 




















HoTEL IMPERIAL 


For the Tourist or 
Transient Guest 
Who prefers restful and 


homelike atmosphere. 
Just a short walk from 
the business, shopping 
and theater districts, yet 
away from the downtown 
noise and congestion. 


RATES: 
$3.00 and $3.50 a day 
All Outside Rooms 
All With Baths 


DET r@) I T Patorbere ee Soatwars 


Cut Picking Costs! 


Get more fruit from your orchards by hav- 
ing less bruised fruit. Cut picking costs 
by cutting picking time. Pick your fruit 
this Pennsylvanian pattern FRUIT 
PICKER. Made of heavy 10-gauge sal- 
Vanized wire electrically welded and 
soldered. Smooth joints through- 
®t. Picks fruit up to 6 in. in diame- 
ter. Can be used from a ladder or 
ire along pole from the ground. 
t your hardware dealer's for 75c. 
SEND NO MONEY 
It your dealer does not happen to 
wor te FRUIT PICKER fa stock, . 
ou one C. O. D. Pay post- 
Man $1. ‘the extra 25c is for packing 12 Inches High 
e. 6 Inches in 
DEALERS—Writefor our proposition. Diameter 


THE CENTRAL WIRE FRAME CO. 


try _ 
























any repianié packing house machin- 
¢b¥ COmpany should connect the base- 
ment and packing house floor. It has 
been the experience in California that 
such box elevators save from one to 
two cents in handling charges. Usu- 
ally, these box elevators are so placed 
that if graders or packing benches are 
used, the packers on the floor above 
are kept supplied with empties all of 
the time. In the pear, peach and plum 
grader of the divergent type, a set of 
wooden tracks is placed on the floor 
underneath the packing benches. 
These tracks are kept filled with 
empty boxes, and when filled the auto- 
matic elevators from the basement are 
cut out. 


In connection with grading tables 


matic, canvas-covered, roller conveyors. 


of the divergent rope type, it is the 
custom to use packed box conveyors 
for moving the fruit to the lidding 
machines. These conveyors are of 
many types and kinds, and the cost 
varies according to how elaborate the 
equipment may be. Probably the most 
practical and satisfactory type of con- 
veyor is the so-called canvas belt type 
which simply consists of a heavy can- 
vas belting over wooden rollers, either 
on six-inch or eight-inch centers. 
Lidding machines for pears, peaches 
and plums and similar tree fruits are 
also of many different styles and 
kinds, ranging in type from’ home- 
made machines, costing from $12 to 
$15 up to automatic machines costing 
many thousands of dollars. The most 
practical, economical type of lidding 
machine for the small plant costs from 
$75 to $100. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article will perhaps give a better idea 
of the arrangement and floor plan of 
a small plant than it is possible to 
convey through descriptive phrases 
and terms. The following figures and 
list of equipment may be of interest 
in this connection: 


Estimated Cost and List of Equipment 
for Central Packing House for Han- 
dling Deciduous Tree Fruits. 
(50-car plant.) 


URE Te aes) een eee $2,500 
CPA WURCHIMS on poe ons oie Se iecens 800 
Two lidding machines for packed 

WD tae htbebie:p wath cs ee aiel eae s © 150 
Two automatic box elevators........ 150 
Fruit trucks for floor work, three at mm 
Cut-off saw for car bracing ma- 

MUNG L cS vans £6ds ce 6 sea e Neds se 200 
een ry PEE et es ee 150 

eS RR, eee eae Ee $4,040 


Automatic conveyors may be dis- 
pensed with at the start in houses of 
moderate size. If deemed advisable, 
they may’ be purchased at $3 or $4 a 








foot for the best type. 


Packing California plums for eastern shipment. 


Packing House Construction ané - 
Arrangement 


<eunttiued from page 19) 


For about $5000, a modest plant cap- 
able of handling 50 cars may be built, 
but it should be remembered in figur- 
ing operating costs that interest at 
current rates should be charged plus 
depreciation. A simple, practical man- 
ner of paying for the plant over a 
period of years is to fix a package 
charge for handling the fruit sufficient 
to pay operating costs plus a small 
sum to take care of principal, interest 
and depreciation. 

In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that no piece of machinery will 
run by itself. A packing house is 
no exception; in fact, it is a compli- 
cated and intricate piece of machin- 
ery. If handled with care, it will run 
like clock work. It is easy, however, 





Note the saw tvoth truss construction. 
The “spider” or “runway” for packed boxes as bere shown is cheaper than the auto- 


Note the construction of the packing tables 


which are used in place of grading machines 


to throw a “monkey wrench” into the 
structure. Probably the safest advice 
to growers who are hiring a manager 
is that they take care to employ a man 
of ability and then leave him alone. 





New Insect in Wenatchee 


DWARD TRUMBLE, horticulturist, 

announced at Wenatchee (Wash- 
ington) recently that he had discov- 
ered a new orchard” pest in the form 
of a moth entirely new to the apple 
orchards of that district. The moth is 
small, being less than half as large 
as the codling moth, he said. It is 
almost black, with mumerous gray 
hairs on the wings, which are distinct- 
ly marked with a pale yellowish-white 
on each wing that greatly resembles 
a boot. 

“The larvae of the moth cocoon in 
the bark of the trees are similar to 
the codling moth,” said Mr. Trumble. 
“The larvae of this moth change to 
small and slender pupa cases and pu- 
pate into moths about the same time 
the codling moth pupates. This new 
moth mates soon after emerging and 
lays its eggs in cracks of the bark, 
but some eggs are deposited on the 
bark. 

“Females start laying eggs late in 
the evening and deposit them quite 
rapidly until after dark. They are 
laying eggs in great numbers each eve- 
ning now. I have had the moth un- 
der observation for several weeks. 
Since eggs are laid on the trees and 
the worms cocoon on them, it is nat- 
ural to believe the worms feed on the 
trees. I found this pest in only two 
orchards in the valley so far.” 





“He thinks I’m the nicest girl he 
ever met. Shall I give him a date?” 

“No. Let him keep on thinkiug.”— 
Rutgers Chanticleer. 


' 
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Tair femininity — 
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switches cigarette 
smoker to a pipe 





Her plea, “Smoke what dad 
smokes,’’ wins Ed Maher over to 
a certain tobacco 


It is always interesting to hear how pipe 
smokers come to discover their favorite 
tobaceo. Some come to it accidentally, 
some on a friend’s recommendation, 
some after “trying ’em all.” 


But here’s a new one. Ed Maher, a 
student of the University of California, 
frankly admits there’s a “she” in the 
case. And to her he gives the credit 
for his present pipe-smoking enjoyment. 


Read what he says: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: , 

I happen to be a student at the Uni 
versity of California, and since I first 
started to smoke, I have always smoked 
cigarettes, 

One day SHE said to me, “Ed, dear, 
why don’t you smoke a pipe? I think 
those long straight stemmed pipes are so 
much more manly-looking than cigarettes.’’ 

So, naturally, I had to buy a_ long- 
stemmed pipe and a can of—well, we'll 
call it ‘“‘Blubs Mixture tobacco.’"’ Immedi- 
ately with a certain feeling of pride in 
my new pipe, I “lighted up’’ and pro- 
ceeded to have my tongue bitten. I tried 
almost every brand I had ever heard of, 
but none satisfied me. 

Sadly, I had to confess to HER that as 
a pipe smoker I was a good dietitian. 

“Did you try Edgeworth?’’ she asked. 
“That is what dad smokes, and he's 
always smoked a pipe."’ 

So to make a long story short, I was 
forced to try Edgeworth, and all that I 
ean say is that if every fellow that has 
tried to accustom himself to a pipe, 
started with Edgeworth, there would be 
very few that would go back to cigarettes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ed Maher, 1731 Hayes St., San Francisco. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 13S §. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 












We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in varicus sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother. Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. ; 





Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 


[ On your radio—tune in on sranon | 
| Ware lenoth 256 meters. 
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Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 

















Culling 

HIS is the month when poultry 

keepers should take stock of their 
chickens and “separate the goats 
from the sheep,” or, in other words, 
cull their birds. Egg production has 
no. doubt been falling off during the 
past month, in some cases faster than 
in others. It will continue to fall off, 
too, right along. This means, then, 
that there are a number of hens in 
the flock that are not laying, but are 
eating feed just the same. 

These birds that have stopped lay- 
ing may be easily detected and re- 
moved from the flock and sold for 
meat, thus saving on the feed con- 
sumed, getting just as many eggs, and 
getting a cash return for the birds 
sold as meat. The hen that has 
stopped laying shows the following 
characteristics: her comb shrivels up, 
becomes dull in color, takes on a 
whitish powdery covering, and is dry; 
her vent, instead of being moist as 
when she is laying, becomes puckered, 
dry and hard, and her skin in the re- 
gion of the vent becomes hard; and 
she may start to molt, for the early 
molters are the poor layers. Further- 
more, there are certain changes in 
color of the skin pigment that indi- 
cate whether or not a hen is laying, 
that is, for all breeds that are natu- 
rally yellow skinned, such as the Leg- 
horns and other Mediterranean breeds, 
and the American breeds, as_ the 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, and 
Rhode Island Reds. A hen that has 
been laying has the color bleached 
out in all the sections, but when she 
stops, the yellow color appears in the 
following sections in the order in 
which they are mentioned: vent, eye 
ring just inside the eyelid, ear lobe 
(in the case of birds with white ear 
lobes, as the Leghorns), beak and 
shanks. It takes from two to three 
weeks for the color to return in the 
various sections, that is, about two 
weeks for it to return in the vent, two 
to three weeks longer in the eye ring, 
two to three weeks longer in the ear 
lobe, and so on, so that by the time 
the color has appeared in all sections, 
including the shanks, the bird has 
stopped laying for three months or 
longer. General health and vitality 
should, of course, also determine 
whether or not a bird ought to be 
kept. If a bird is unhealthy or does 
not show the proper amount of vigor, 
she should be culled out of the flock. 

The entire pen of birds should be 
caught up and each one handled dur- 
ing the culling process. Culling may 
be done at night, but it is not always 
satisfactory, since the pigment color 
cannot easily be detected unless a 
flashlight with a daylight bulb, that 
is, a blue bulb, is used. It is better, 
therefore, to catch them all up in the 
daytime, using as many coops as are 
available to hold the birds. It may 
take all morning to cull the hens, han- 
dling and examining each one, but it 
is worth it, since, at the first culling 
of the season, probably half the flock 
may be discarded, with a resulting 
saving of half the feed that has been 
used up to the present time, a cash 
return for the fowls, and no reduction 
in the number of eggs received. 

This first culling should take place 
about the first week in July and 
should be continued throughout the 
summer, until September, at intervals 
of two or three weeks. Birds may be 
removed in the meantime, of course, 
if it is noticed that they have stopped 
laying, but it is just as well to take 
these all out at once at a regular cull- 
ing. 

This culling process should also be 
carried on with the growing stock. It 
will undoubtedly be noticed that there 
are certain birds among the pullets 
that will not be suitable to put in lay- 
ing quarters in the fall. There is no 
use, then, in feeding these right up to 
the end if they are not worth keeping. 
The same plan can be carried out 


with these growing pullets as with the 
adult birds, going through the flock 
every two or three weeks, eliminating 
those that are not worth saving. Of 
course, the same characteristics can- 
not be judged as with the adults, but 
health, vigor, proper growth,, shape, 
color and so forth can be the guides 
as to whether or not a pullet should be 
saved. 


Blood Spots 

[t IS very likely that a number of 

blood spots will appear in the eggs 
that are laid at this time. This may 
be especially so in the case of farm- 
ers who are feeding mash and grain 
according to the up-to-date approved 
system. If such spots appear in a 
number of eggs, the cause generally 
lies in the fact that too forcing a feed 
is being fed; either the birds are eat- 
ing too much mash, or they are get- 
ting too much meat scrap in the mash, 
or they are getting‘too much milk in 
addition to the meat scrap in the 
ration. 

These things can all -be adjusted 
easily. If the hens are fed grain at 
the rate of eight or nine pounds per 
100 birds per-day, they will eat mash 
enough to balance their rations prop- 
erly, and a person need not fear that 
their birds will be getting too much 
mash. There should not be more than 
20 per cent of meat scrap in the mash. 
There is sometimes a jtendency to in- 
crease the amount of meat scrap in 
the ration at this time of the year 
when production is dropping off. The 
purpose of doing this, of course, is to 
maintain production by increasing the 
amount of the protein. The ration 
should not contain more than 20 per 
cent of meat scrap, however, as more 
than that amount is too forcing a 
ration. If milk in any form is being 
fed in addition, either the milk should 
be eliminated from_the ration or the 
meat-should be cut to 15 per cent. 

If only a few eggs are obtained with 
blood spots, say one a week, no alarm 
need be felt, since this is probably 
due to the weakness of some individ- 
ual bird, and nothing can be done to 
prevent the blood spots. It is only 
when a number of these blood spots 
appear that some action, as outlined 
above, should be taken. 

These spots are due to the rupture 
of a blood vessel in the ovary or ovi- 
duct of the hen. These small clots 
that form as a result of the ruptures 
accompany the yolk down the oviduct 
and are enclosed in the egg. If these 
spots are localized, that is, limited to 
a certain section of the egg, they may 
be removed and the rest of the egg 
eaten; if, however, they are general- 
ized, that is, distributed throughout 
the whole egg, the egg is unfit for food. 

It is well to arrange some method 
for candling all eggs that are sold at 
this season of the year—or any sea- 
son, for that matter—so that custom- 
ers will be sure not to get any of 
these eggs, for the average consumer 
does not understand how these things 
can happen and will not believe that 
the eggs are fresh when they contain 
blood spots. Eggs that are held before 
a candling device and twirled around 
show these spots as reddish tinted 
spots or streaks. If the blood is dif- 
fused throughout the whole egg, the 
egg has a red tint throughout. 


Heat Prostrations 


"THERE are apt to be losses during 
severe heat spells due to heat 
prostrations. These are not so likely 
to occur on general or fruit farms 
where the birds have free range, hav- 
ing access to plenty of shade, or 
where there is plenty of shade in 
yards, if hens are kept fenced in. 
There are many yards, however, 
where there is very little or no shade 
for theebirds and the houses or sheds 
are poorly ventilated, so the hens 
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have very little relief from the intense 
heat. Under such conditicns, prostra- 
tions are likely to occur. 

When a hen is suffering from the 
heat;-as can be noticed by her ruffled 
feathers and by her panting and by 
the fact that she is generally lying on 
the ground or floor, she should be re- 
moved immediately to some cool place 
and her head and legs sponged with 
cold water. Let her lie in the shade 
and if she is not too far gone when 
discovered, she will come around all 
right. Frequent applications of cold 
water will help her to come around. 

It will help considerably if the nests 
are arranged in the cool part of the 
house; they should not be right in the 
sun, as in some houses, for it is while 
the hens are on the nests that they 
are generally prostrated. This is be- 
cause they are not where they can get 
the breeze. Generally, if the air is 
stirring and the birds are out of the 
sun, there is not much danger. If the 
houses are hot in spite of everything 
that can be done, it will help if the 
house can be raised about a foot from 
the ground so the birds can get under 
it and have-this protection. Of course, 
where the hen house is a large one, 
it is not possible to do this, but where 
the house is a small one, this can be 
done to good advantage. Needless to 
say, fresh, cold water should be kept 
before the birds all the time, The 
water pans ought to be emptied three 
or four times a day during these ex- 
tra hot days. 


Housing 


N ow IS the time to repair houses 
and to build. any new ones, or 
make additions to old ones. This is 
especially true if an increased num- 
ber of pullets is to be kept and the 
pullets are to be put in the houses in 
the fall. In this case, the plans should 
be ‘worked out in advance and the 
houses should be constructed in the 
fall. Unfortunately, it sometimes hap- 
pens. that while these houses have 
been started in plenty of time so they 
ought to be ready for new pullets, the 
fact is they are not always ready 
when they should be and the birds are 
left to take care of themselves out-of- 
doors. 

This is not a good thing for the 
pullets, for they should be in the 
houses as soon as the first eggs are 
laid. If they are not, and are allowed 
to stay on range, there is apt to be a 
neck molt shortly after they are put 
in the house, with the result that egg 
production is checked when it ought 
not to be. Furthermore, if the poultry 
is permitted to stay out until the 
nights get cold and damp, Colds and 
Troup are apt to develop. Prevent all 
this now. 7 





Essentials in Strawberry 
Culture 
(Continued from page 7) 


are about to fruit. Many roots are 
superficial, and it is in general consid- 
ered bad practice to break the roots 
by any cultivation or hoeing. 


Renewal of Fruiting Fields 


In many if not most of the larger 
strawberry sections of.the country, the 
plantations are kept until they have 
produced two to four crops. Such sec- 
tions are those from which carload 
shipments are forwarded to the gen- 
eral markets. In market garden sec- 
tions, the fields are less likely to be 
kept for more than one crop. Market 
gardeners are accustomed to frequent 
rotation of crops and plan to rotate 
their strawberry plantings frequently. 

When the strawberry field is to be 
kept for a second crop, it should be 
kept free from weeds; in particular, 
it should not contain white clover, 
sorrel or other weeds that make above 
or underground runners that are so 
difficult to eradicate. It does not pay 
to renew very weedy fields. 

The important part of the renewal 
of thé beds is the mowing of the fol- 
iage which, to a strawberry grower, is 
a common practice in muchof the 
country. A mowing machine is most 
commonly used for this purpose. Ex- 


perimentally, Mr. Brown of the Hoog 
River Experiment Station has proved 
that better results are secured when 
the foliage is mowed. New foliage ap. 
pears in a short time after the mow. 
ing, and the plants grow vigorously 
for the remainder of the season. 

In addition to mowing the foliage, 
many growers plow one side (about 
half) of each row, leaving the remain. 
ing plants to send out runners and 
form a new matted bed. After plow. 
ing up half of the rows, hoes or a har. 
row are used to thin the plants in the 
row so that fewer old and more new 
plants will produce the crop the fol- 
lowing year. Whether to thin at all, 
and how much to thin, will depend on 
the conditions in each field. If the 
soil is fertile, the soil moisture supply 
ample, the variety a good runner 
maker, and a good stand of new plants 
is quickly formed, the thinning may 
be severe. In other cases, however, 
little or no thinning may be advisable. 

Some growers fertilize their fields 
at the time they renew them, and for 
most conditions, as far as we know, 
this is probably the best time. Com. 


The above picture shows how runners are 
sometimes spaced. The center row of 
plants was set originally, and runners 
from these are being made to form new 
plants at well placed intervals as a result 
of systematic spacing 


mercial fertilizers containing acid 
phosphate and a rather slowly acting 
nitrogenous carrier are probably as 
effective as any. The rate of applica 
tion varies from 200 to 1000 and even 
2000 pounds per acre. Probably 400 
to 700 pounds of such a mixture are 
most commonly used, though larget 
amounts would probably pay in many 
fields. 

Growers should remember that some 
varieties make a rank growth and any 
application of fertilizer containing 
nitrogen would: probably cause such 
a rank growth as to lessen the crops. 
Other varieties appear to need some 
nitrogen-containing fertilizer. 





A HORTICULTURAL Field Day was 
held by the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station on June 16 at New 
Brunswick. In addition to demonstra- 
tions and talks given in connection 
with vegetables, a tour was made 
through the apple and peach orchards 
of the station. Growers were particu- 
larly interested in the improved peach 
varieties developed by the station ex- 
perts. Short talks were given on 2 
number of fruit subjects of impor- 
tance by M. A. Blake, A. J. Farley, 
T. J. Headleé, William H-. Martin, L. 
A. Stearns and Ray Hutson. These 
were followed by spraying and dust- 
ing demonstrations of various types 
of sprayers, dusters, spray guns and 
nozzles. These were used on apples 
and peaches. 





“The man who hides behind a won 
an’s skirt nowadays isnot a coward. 
No, sir, he is a magician.”—Bozes. 
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Largest Fleet of 
on the Great Lakes 


A 4-day round trip cruise on the luxuri- 
ous steamers Eastern States and Western 
States, the fastest ships out of Chicago. 
Music, deck games, dancing, with hostess 
in attendance. Equipped with wireless. 
Autos carried. Unlimited stop-over privi- 
leges at Mackinac Island and either 
Detroit or Chicago. Service three times 
weekly from Detroit, June 24th to Sep- 
tember 4th; from Chicago, June 26th 
to September 6th. Tickets limited to 
sleeping accommodations. 


Wtrated Booklet of D&C TOURS 
eo 


Overnight Service to 


Mackinac Island 
**The Summer Wonderland’’ 
from Chicago or Detroit 
Three times weekly June 24th to Septem- 


ber 6th. Week-end trips. Round 
trip including berth and meals $31 


Grand Cruise between 
Buffalo and Chicago 


Special round HY rate including berth 
and meals on all steamers in effect every 
—_ ene 24th ¥ eet an, greed 
im p-overs at Niagara Falls, 

Detroit, Mackinac Island, or Chicago. $80 


Overnight Service between 
Detroit and Cleveland 


daily to Dec. 1st. Fare $3.60 one way; $6.50 
round trip. Also daylight trips during 
ong and August. Autos carried. Wire- 
less aboard. 


Between Detroit and 
Buffalo and Niagara Falis 


The Greater Detroit, ‘“‘The 
Leviathan of the Great 
Lakes,’”’ and Greater Buffalo 
“The Majestic of the Great 
”” provide overnight 
service daily to November 
st, between Detroit_and 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 
round trip. 
FOR RESERVATIONS or fur- 
ther information address E. H. 


McCracken, hay ie Pas- 
A. A. Schantz 
President 
es i 
Vids Pies Gan Nor. 








—55° feet long—with 
50 fir:tclass staterooms 
and crew of 300 men. 











Another Miracle of 
Chrysler Quality 


The New Lighter Six 
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Now comes the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”—one more 
accomplishment added to the roll of Chrysler achievements. 


All the superiority of Chrysler quality has upset prior 
standards ‘in the lower priced six-cylinder field and has 
established in effect another new standard for the whole 
industry to follow. ; 


60 miles—and more—per hour (Chrysler model numbers 
mean miles per hour); lightning acceleration; Chrysler sym- 
metry of line—in all its striking beauty; Chrysler phenome- 
nal riding ease; the coveted safety of Chrysler hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes; impulse neutralizer; oil-filter and air- 
cleaner; seven-bearing crankshaft; full pressure lubrication; 
roomy, luxurious bodies; and that sound, substantial engineer- 
ing construction which in every Chrysler car insures long life. 
Never before in the history of the industry have you been 
offered so much value for your money. 


That’s the result of Chrysler quality. And Chrysler 
quality is a known quantity. It means superiority of per- 
formance in each respective class, superior craftsmanship, 
superior value. 


It means, in the case of the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”, 
that there isn’t a car approximating its price that can begin 
to approach it in performance, comfort, safety, luxury. 


It means that the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” is sensational 
in its supreme quality, its supreme value. 

Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to prove this to you. 
See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”; drive it; — and you 
won't be satisfied with anything less than it. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH, 
CHRYSLER CORFORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The New Lighter 
Chrysler “60” 


Touring Car $1075 
Roadster- - 1145 
Club Coupe- 1165 
Coach - - - 1195 
Sedan- - - 1295 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler “60” 
Quality Features 


1 6-Cylinder Chrysler Motor. 

2 54 brake horse-power. 

3 60 miles and more per hour. 

4 5 to 25 miles in 734 seconds. 

5 Easily 22 miles to the gallon. 

6 7-bearing crankshaft. 

7 Aluminum alloy pistons balanced 
to sixteen one-hundredths of an 
ounce. 

8 Impulse Neutralizer—not a bal- 
ancer, but a device that absorbs 


the natural impulse reactions com- 
mon to all internal combustion 
engines. 

9 Purolator—that purifies your oil, 
and saves repair bills. 

10 Centrifugalair-cleaner—thatsaves 
repair bills. 

11 Fullpressureoiling system—insur 
ing a film of oil in all bearings, 
and thus guaranteeing long life. | 

12 Semi-automatic plus manual 
spark control. 

13 Manifold heat control, importarit 
in starting motor. 

14 Chrysler greater steering ease. 

15 Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes that makeforsafeoperation.’” 

16 Levelizers, both front and rear, 
which eliminate road shocks, and 
insure greater riding comfort. 

17 Chrysler dynamic symmetry of 
body design. 

18 Great roominess combined with 
Chrysler compactness for easy 
parking. 

19 Duco finish in striking color com- 
binations. 


20 Full balloon tires, 30 x 5.25. 




















Designed Pr 
Your Needs 
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The designers of Graham 
Brothers Trucks are alive to 
the fact that every business has 
its individual haulage problems. 


An intensive study has there- 
fore been made of the particular 
requirements of various indus- 
tries—including your own—and 
truck bodies designed to fit the 
needs of more than 450 different 






ecisel 


kinds of business. Ready adapt- 
ability to the job and lower 
initial cost due to mass pro- 
duction account for the steady 
increase in sales of Graham 
Brothers Trucks to farmers 
the world over. 


We have valuable information 
concerning your haulage prob- 
lems. It is yours on request. 












Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements 


1-Ton Chassis (G-BOY) $ 885 
1%-Ton Chassis - - -+ 1245 
MBM Low Chassis - «+ 1295 


F. 0. B. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OTT — stockton 


A Division of DonoGe BRotTtHeERS, -INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED-—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 









SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 






